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The Evangelistic Church 


By Henry H. Barstow 


The editor of Church Management selects this article as the logical successor 


to his series of editorials on evangelism. 


Dr. Barstow speaks in no uncertain 


terms for evangelism and its place in the church of today. 


ticle on evangelism is to clear one’s 

self at the start of any leaning to- 
ward emotionalism or of approval for 
the evangelists of the last two genera- 
tions. I flatly refuse to adopt any such 
superficial view- 
point or to follow 
its customary im- 
plications. I know 
too many leading 
men and women of 
Christian influence 
who found Christ— 
yes, I insist on the 
old phrase — under 
the stirring appeals 
of those early evan- 
gelists. I gained 
for my own Chris- 
tian life some of 
its profoundest con- 
victions and most abiding impulses in 
those old time “protracted meetings’— 
and I apologize for the damning quota- 
tion marks. 

I venture to affirm, for I have tried it 
again and again, that if any average 
church congregation today is asked for 
a show of hands on the question as to 
how many came into the Christian life 
and the church through such meetings, 
two-thirds of them will respond. And 
among them will be some of the most 
vital Christian spirits in the church con- 
cerned. I fail to see why, because such 
methods do not widely function today, 
that they should be denied their 
legitimate place in a former day. I ques- 
tion if Finney and Earl and Davidson 


Tia approved way to begin an ar- 
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and Moody and Chapman and Billy Sun- 
day made any more mistakes for their 
time than modern religious education, 
friendly visitation and any other mod- 
ern method is making for the present, 
and I have used and believe in all of 
them. 

Consider this fact concerning evan- 
gelism, that at any time or under any 
circumstances, it is a pioneering job. 
It means the church militantly and ag- 
gressively pressing its eternal gospel on 
the attention of men and seeking in 
some earnest way to win them to its 
Lord and Master. Pioneering in any 
field means some tearing down, some 
road making, some unusual and uncon- 
ventional procedures. Often it becomes 
bizarre and absurd and even offensive. 
But why condemn Pentecost because it 
temporarily developed communism? Why 
taboo a word like evangelism, the trans- 
literation of the Greek word for gos- 
pel, because forsooth mistaken excesses 
have occasionally accompanied it? 

One other introductory plea I wish to 
advance concerns the almost emotional 
sensitiveness of many church people to- 
day about emotionalism in religion. Ap- 
parently they regard religion as some- 
thing that can be dealt with like a cake 
of ice or a laboratory experiment or a 
problem in Euclid. On the contrary, re- 
ligion, like any other vital force in tife, 
has equally valid relations to the intel- 
ligence, the feelings and the will. Their 
relation to it is symbolized by an equi- 
lateral triangle set in a circle. True 
evangelism, the winning of men to 
Christ, makes its appeal to all three. 


To eliminate or even to belittle any one 
is to cripple all. The gospel must be 
made convincing to modern intelligence. 
No question about that. It must also 
bring forth definite decisions that will 
transform personality and change con- 
duct. But nothing can devise a way by 
which these results can be accomplished 
and leave out the stirring of the heart, 
the kindling of spiritual longing, love 
and loyalty. Paul makes this most em- 
phatic when he says, “If thou shalt be- 
lieve in thine heart . . thou shalt be 
saved.” (Rom. 10: 9.) Belief is of the 
intelligence, but this statement roots it in 
the “heart” which, as used by the an- 
cients, is the seat both of life’s funda- 
mental feelings and purposes. 

The building of an evangelistic church 
today is out of the question unless these 
two forms of prejudices are recognized 
frankly and dealt with intelligently. To 
laugh them off or merely denounce them 
is to ignore the large measure of truth 
that caused them. To permit them 
to muzzle the evangelistic work of the 
church is to side step the church’s pri- 
mary mission. Christ’s own statement 
of that mission has never been improved 
upon by any definition since devised, 
namely, the Great Commission, Matt. 
28: 18-20. Its authority and personal 
supervision is in Christ himself—‘“with 
us all the days.” Its first step is to 
“make disciples’—the aim of evangel- 
ism itself. Its seal and symbol is to 
“baptize them into the name of the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” Its con- 
tinuing follow up is “teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have 
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commanded”—the essence of modern re- 
ligious education, which today insists on 
including evangelism as part of its field. 

If we accept Christ’s phrase, “Make 
disciples,’ as giving the real clue to the 
purpose of all evangelistic effort, we have 
something that will challenge some of 
the old time expressions that have be- 
come attached to it: “save souls,” “res- 
cue the perishing,” “win salvation,” “es- 
cape hell,” “go to heaven,” etc. These 
express in a way certain aspects and 
results of the central meaning. The 
great thought, however, is simply to get 
men to become pupils, learners of Jesus 
Christ, with all the implications included 
of loyal and loving obedience to what 
He teaches. Five words are used in the 
Gospels concerning those who attached 
themselves to Him: followers, disciples, 
servants, friends, brethren. There are 
many followers of Him today as then, 
including many church members, who 
remain merely, so to speak, “camp fol- 
lowers.” But no man can become a 
true disciple without progressively enter- 
ing into the closer relations of servant, 
friend (See John 15: 14, 15), and brother 
(See John 20: 17-18), and note that 
Jesus calls them “brethren,” sons of the 
same Father and God, while Mary is 
said to have told the “disciples.” The 
word is always basic. 

This approach is one that largely 
meets the intellectual attitude so fre- 
quently assumed toward religion today, 
relieves Christian discipleship of many 
magical and mysterious aspects that 
cluttered the old time evangelism, and 
no less than they releases into the very 
being of the one accepting Christ as the 
supreme Teacher and Master the trans- 
forming “power of God” which Paul says 
is the gospel. (Rom. 1: 16.) With those 
accustomed to a Christian home and 
church environment it is likely to be a 
normal unfolding of an early and, per- 
haps, unconscious recognition of Christ 
as the ideal of life, with now and then, 
at certain ages well recognized, a pretty 
definite and growingly intelligent com- 
mittal to the person and teaching of 
Christ. To those not thus early trained 
or who have gone far astray such com- 
mittal may have all the cataclysmic 
psychological experiences that were 
often insisted on by the old time evan- 
gelism for everybody. 

Two matters remain for consideration 
in the building of an evangelistic church, 
namely, “Who are the most obvious ob- 
jects of evangelism today?” and “What 
method best fits our present needs and 
conditions?” 


The most obvious objects of evangelism 
today are undoubtedly the children of 
the church. It may be taken for granted 
that most churches recognize this duty 
and perform it through the ordinary 
channels of Sunday School and pastoral 
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Tubular Chimes From Steam 


Piping 


George W. Hurlburt, an Episcopal 
rector at Valle Crucis, North Carolina, 
has recently completed some tubular 
chimes which are made from one and 
one-half inch steam pipe. His experiments 
from piping, hacksaw and file have been 
going on for some months. The result 
is a set of chimes which can be played 
with a wooden mallet which have a 
pleasing tone and can be heard for some 
distance. 

Upon our request Mr. Hurlburt has 
provided us the measurements for the 
pipes. They are given in the diagram 
herewith. A quarter inch hole is drilled 
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in each pipe two inches from the top. 
Through this hole the pipes are tied to 
the beam above with heavy fish line. 
For playing purposes the creator has 
found that a mallet of soft pine with a 
heavy hickory handle does the best serv- 
ice. 

There are many places where a set of 
chimes such as this will be useful. In 
summer air camps, open air worship, 
rural shrines and other places they will 
serve their purposes. One who now 
makes them can take advantage of the 
experiments of Mr. Hurlburt, completing 
the entire set at little expense. 


Measurements for Pipes 


attention. It is the easiest and most 
appealing form of evangelism, at least 
when that word is so largely identified 
as it is today with “joining the church.” 
Some very disturbing facts, however, 
must be faced in that regard. 

The avowed goal of the old time evan- 
gelist was to “win the unsaved.” To- 
day the churches, conducting their own 
evangelistic work, more often express 
their objective as “reaching the wun- 
churched.” It is a fair question whether 
the church has gained or lost by shift- 
ing the emphasis from the individual to 
the institution. The “unsaved” are pre- 
sumably still quite abundant. For the 
most part no such class as the “un- 
churched”’ can be found within the range 
of the average church today. Neighbor- 
hood surveys reveal very few who admit 


no church connections. Nearly all will 
claim at least to be descendants of 
church ancestry. Many are themselves 
wanderers from early church associa- 
tions. 

From this point of view, therefore, the 
next most obvious task of the church is 
to re-church the de-churched. It is 
worth considering whether the re- 
churching of the de-churched is not a 
vital concern, not only to the fold and 
its stray sheep, but to the stability of 
society and of democratic institutions. 

While ecclesiastical statisticians are 
squabbling over the question as _ to 
whether the churches have gained or 
lost in additions ‘on confession,” the 
far more important fact stands out, 
ominous and unchallenged, that thou- 
sands of people, who by all the marks 


(Now turn to page 410) 
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Plagiarism And The Pulpit 


By J. W. G. Ward 


No series of articles published in Church Management was ever more widely 


read than those which considered the matter of plagiarism. 


This story by 


Dr. Ward, of the First Presbyterian Church, Oak Park, Illinois, 


gives a matured reaction to the subject. 
find a very interesting personal experience. 


O what extent is plagiarism per- 

missible in the pulpit? Is it per- 

missible at all? In the realm of 
letters and the arts it is frowned upon. 
When it is not punishable by law, it is 
punished by ostracism. It is its own 
Nemesis. In industry it is regarded as 
not playing the game, even when a copy- 
righted trademark or other protected 
device may not be used. To what ex- 
tent, therefore, may the minister use 
the material of others? 

Admittedly there is some considerable 
latitude. For example, there is no 
copyright in ideas. Moreover, it is tacitly 
understood, when an author writes a 
book which contains any genuine think- 
ing or propounds any truth, that he is 
offering that as a contribution to the 
study of the subject. He rightly expects 
that any who do him the honor of buy- 
ing and reading his book may find some- 
thing there as a return for their invest- 
ment of money and time. They are 
entitled to enrich their own thoughts by 
his suggestions. Any stimulus he has 
given to their own thinking, any added 
efficiency he has been able to give to 
their own work, is theirs by right. 

But, as is quite obvious, there is noth- 
ing of plagiarism in that. When a man 
takes the work of another, and duly 
passes the materials through the fires 
of his own thought, where they are re- 
fined, brought to a molten state, and 
then run out into moulds of his own 
fashioning, he is above reproach. The 
gold that has been dug from the treas- 
ure chest of earth is minted into current 
coin by other hands. And so, to that 
there can be no objection. Otherwise, 
there were no reason why we should 
expend our hard-earned money on books, 
or why we should laboriously separate 
grain from chaff, and of that grain 
make bread for the sustenance of our 
own souls as well as those of our fellows. 

Yet that is far from saying that the 
pulpit is above suspicion. Sometimes, 
our laymen have received a cruel shock. 
They have heard what passed for an 
original sermon from one minister only 
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to hear one on the same theme, with 
the identical phrasing and illustrations, 
preached by another man in some other 
city. What wonder then if their faith 
in the ethics of the ministry suffers 
diminution? In business that would not 
be tolerated for an instant. Is the pul- 
pit to operate on a lower plane than 
the common honesty that the limited 
standards of the world demand? 
Moreover, putting it on rather an un- 
worthy level for the moment, it is a 
dangerous thing for any man to pass off 
as his own work the efforts of another. 
He is almost inevitably sure to be found 
out, sooner or later. Even though he 
may, in common parlance, “get away 
with it,’ there is the inner witness. His 
own heart condemns him for a cheat 
and a humbug. One well-known in- 
stance of this will be recalled. Henry 
Ward Beecher once went into a village 


church. He was entirely unknown—a 
thing for which he was _ profoundly 
thankful. For it is good for a man’s 


soul, sometimes, to be permitted to wor- 
ship without feeling any responsibility 
for the conduct of the service. The 
preacher was a young man who made 
up for his lack of experience by con- 
siderable self-assurance. The sermon 


In it you will 


was both fervid and eloquent. Going 
up to him after the service, Beecher 
thanked the preacher for the effort he 
had made. Then, apparently as an 
after-thought, he inquired just how long 
it had taken the minister to compose 
such an oration. “Oh, about six hours,” 
came the reply, with a slight flourish 


of pride in the achievement. “You are 
a very clever young fellow,’ Beecher 
answered. “It took me about six months 


to write that sermon.” 

Even when, as a2 man may sometimes 
do, a number of sermons are printed, it 
is understood that, while they may 
“prime the pump,” they ought not, in 
common honesty, to be used in their 
entirety. We had a similar experience. 
In a certain preachers’ magazine a few 
months ago, a sermon appeared under 
the name of a minister in Europe. As 
we scanned it, we were surprised, then 
amazed, to find whole paragraphs word 
for word taken from a sermon which we 
had published several years before in a 
London journal. Not only the main idea, 
in which there is, as we have said, no 
copyright, but also the phrases, the cap- 
tions, down to the very quotations we 
had used, were repeated. A letter of 
explanation replied to our protest to the 
minister in question. He stated that the 
manuscript, with a number of others, 
had been given to him by the widow 
of a deceased preacher. She had told 
him that he was at liberty to use any 
of them as he deemed best! 

He had evidently made use of that 
permission. And, inadvertently or not, 
he had actually put his name to a man- 
uscript to which he had no claim. Re- 
markably enough, the editor of the jour- 
nal declined to publish any disclaimer 
because such plagiarism was so rare! 
Yet, as he admitted, this was the sec- 
ond case that had occurred in one year. 
It is as saddening as it is revealing. 
And what of the pulpit where this kind 
of thing is permitted? 

In itself, it is only a small thing, but 
imagine the devastating effect such a 
discovery would have on the man’s own 
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people. His reputation would be injured 
for all time. His influence for good 
would be nullified. Worst of all, he was 
doing himself incalculable injury. He 
was cutting off his own powers of pro- 
duction at the source. He was losing 
the finer side of his spiritual nature, 
and blunting his susceptibilities. Men- 
tal dishonesty and spiritual power can- 
not exist together. 

By all means, let us ransack the treas- 
ured thought of the race. We cannot 
offer our holy calling too much in the 
way of effort. Nothing is too good for 
the cause we seek to advance. But, 
while no desire to see our children well- 
clad justifies us in shop-lifting, so noth- 
ing can make dishonesty right in this 
noble vocation. 

When we put forth our best labors to 
make our ministry as helpful as possible, 
we have the blessing of the great Master 
upon it. When we refuse to spare our- 
selves in order that we may make full 
proof of our divine call to the prophetic 
office, then we may rest assured that 
God will honor our work. And intel- 
lectual effort brings its own reward in 
the development of all that is best in 
us. Plagiarism never pays! 


The Evangelistic Church 
(Continued from page 408) 
of heredity, tradition and natural inter- 
est properly belong with the church, are 
slipping away from it, or are already so 
completely detached that they are quite 
blithely unconscious of its existence. It 
would be sheer impertinence to assume 
that all those thus apart from the 
church are to be classed as “unsaved”— 
if we may be permitted to use the old- 
fashioned word to express a lack of that 
personal relation with God which the 
church teaches to be the only sure basis 
of life and character. ; 


On the other hand it would be blindly 
absurd to belittie the serious tendency 
toward irreligion prevailing among those 
who thus lightly ignore the church as an 
institution. 

In the residential 
cities and large villages, to which 
churches eagerly move when a new 
building is in prospect, the situation is 
apt to be acute. Such neighborhoods 
are marked by a cultured and sophisti- 
cated paganism. It is indifferently tol- 
erant alike of all religions or of none. 
Its social and domestic standards are 
often merely disheveled antiques, ven- 
erated but disregarded; skeletons in 
armor, vaguely dreaded but morally im- 
potent. Without profound convictions 
about life it devotes itself feverishly to 
whatever offers the next most appealing 
allurement. Many of its devotees are 
consciously drifting in spite of secret 
misgivings and wistful regrets. 

At bottom they have lost in varying 


neighborhoods of 
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Judicial Interference With Church 
Affairs 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


N example of the rule that the 
courts will not interfere with the 
action of religious tribunals, al- 

though the action may indirectly touch 
temporal affairs, is afforded by the case 
of Cohen v. Silver, 178 N. E. 508, lately 
decided by the Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court. 

Plaintiff conducting a wholesale kosher 
meat business in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, complained because the authori- 
ties of Jewish congregations withheld 
their sanction. He sued them to en- 
join this interference with his business, 
but lost on the ground that the church 
authorities acted within their powers 
in denying him a license, because he 
nad violated Hebrew regulations. 

Upholding a dismissal of the suit, the 
Supreme Judicial Court said: 

“The plaintiff by becoming a mem- 
ber of an orthodox Jewish congrega- 
tion and seeking to conduct a business 
with respect to kosher food which plays 
a highly important part in the He- 
brew faith, must conform to the can- 
ons of that faith touching that sub- 
ject if he desires to continue that busi- 
ness under religious sanction. He can- 


degrees their sense of the existence of 
their own higher natures and of God 
Almighty Himself. Without that spiri- 
tual sense awakened and dominant it is 
a fair question if the old-fashioned word 
“unsaved” is too drastic a term to apply, 
whether those to whom it is applied be 
among the de-churched, the un-churched 
or the church people themselves. 

These neighbors of the church are, 
after all, just susceptible human beings 
who have somehow gotten into the far 
ccuntry. One reason for their being 
there is the fact that too often they 
find in the church the spirit of the elder 
brother rather than that of the father. 
They know they are prodigals and often 
admit it. But sometimes when they try 
to return, their reception lacks the flavor 
of the fatted calf, the adequacy of the 
gold ring and the best garments, and the 
joy of the dance. The formal hand- 
shake of the usher, a church call or two, 
and parish circularization are poor 
heart-warmers. 

It all boils down just to this, that un- 
less the church really cares about these 
people as people; and feels, deeply feels 


not hold or gain that kind of commer- 
cial advantage unless he complies with 
all requirements of the rules established 
by that religious sect as prerequisite 
therefor, and he must also abide by 
the decisions of the tribunals erected 
and constituted for the determination 
of controversies concerning that sub- 
ject. He cannot claim the benefits of 
the business without accepting the bur- 
dens attached to it. As incidents of 
his membership in the religious or- 
ganization and his undertaking to do 
this particular kind of business, he im- 
pliedly consented to be governed in all 
essential matters by the decisions of 
boards established to end disputes and 
contentions of this sort. Courts do not 
sit in review of decisions thus rendered 
even though it may appear that there 
has been an error of judgment, an in- 
nocent mistake or failure to make a 
searching investigation. * * * Courts 
are especially reluctant to interfere in 
a controversy which like the one at bar 
rests largely upon ecclesiastical dogma 
and canonical practices. As to matters 
of that nature religious organizations 
are themselves entitled to a pretty free 
hand under settled principles of law.” 


their spiritual desolation and can ex- 
press that feeling in some simple, frank, 
direct fashion it had better let them 
alone. They being treated as 
game to be hunted, or as a problem to 
be solved. 


resent 


They prefer to be treated 
like human beings. They Know the dif- 
ference between sincerity, friendliness, 
earnestness on the one hand and senti- 
mentality, cant and professionalism on 
the other. The latter annoys them or 
simply amuses them. They may resist 
the former spirit, but they feel its ap- 
peal. It may not win them outright, but 
it works its way in, nevertheless. “Love 
never faileth.” 

But even love must have its technique. 
That is true whether its object be the 
young adolescent in the _ catechetical 
class, the same person twenty years later 
disillusioned and de-churched or those 
more remote groups, wholly out of touch 
with church life, that seem to be reached 
only by special agencies like the Salva- 
tion Army, the city missions or some 
rare church that makes spiritual con- 
tacts in spite of social contrasts. 


(Now turn to page 418) 
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After The Every Member Canvass—W hat? 


By Albert F. McGarrah 


Due to the banking holiday, with its financial and psychological after- 
math, annual canvasses in March were unusually disappointing to most 


churches. 


In others, the canvass was indefinitely deferred. Churches of both 


types, with those which completed annual canvasses during previous months, 
will alike profit from the practical suggestions in this article as to plans for 
conserving and increasing their pledged totals, with pointers as to how the 
most cash can be collected during the year, especially in May and June. 


Y hope is that this article, with 
M that to follow, may be most help- 

ful, not to those churches which 
have achieved the highest financial ef- 
ficiency but, rather, to the pastors and 
officers whose churches face serious prob- 
lems because of poor cash collections 
during recent months, because pledge 
totals fall far below their minimum 
needs due either to inefficiency in pre- 
paring for and completing the last Can- 
vass, or to unfortunate conditions when 
the Canvass was made. 


Because of the banking moratorium, 
which followed closely after the prepara- 
tion of my previous article, the primary 
immediate problem of many a pastor is 
spiritual; doubt and fear in the hearts 
of his leaders. As one pastor expressed 
it: “Our trustees are in a funk because 
of recent developments, local, national 
and international. Even our optimistic 
treasurer, with others of our finest lead- 
ers, are voicing discouragement for the 
first time.” 

Remembering that the darkest hour 
comes just before the dawn, that the 
Church of Jesus Christ has many times 
recovered from worse situations, the 
wise pastor will meet such doubts with 
high courage and faith, no matter what 
losses he has taken or may need to 
take for a time. The Easter program 
should have brought fresh faith and 
hope to every congregation. The pastor 
will seek to utilize every Sunday dur- 
ing the year, especially the next two 
months, with special programs and fel- 
lowship, and visitation activities prop- 
erly planned, to maintain the highest 
levels of attendance and to build faith 
and vision. 

On the other hand, he will sympa- 
thize with his officers. With tact and 
patience, proving his common sense, he 
will face the facts frankly. A great de- 
bater once said: “Plead that, even if 
every fact advanced by the opposition be 
true, there are other facts and other 
data to prove your case.” So the pastor 
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can plead more effectively for faith and 
courage, with a better response both 
from the officers and from the people, 
if he lays primary emphasis on the fact 
that God still lives and that, with His 
guidance and the exercise of the utmost 
foresight and wisdom, ways can be found 
of increasing the apparent income from 
various sources before the books close 
for the current year. 

As to pledges in hand, one pastor in- 
quires: “Our canvass brought 25% more 
pledges than last year. These new 
pledges, with a few increases, balance 
our probable losses from those unable, 
or unwilling, to maintain previous pledge 
standards. But, since the unpaid bal- 
ance on last year’s pledges is higher 
than usual, some of our leaders insist 
that we face a further shrinkage in 
payments this year and that our budget 
expenditures must be immediately re- 
duced by perhaps 20%. What is your 
judgment?” 

I have faith that a higher percentage 
will be paid on the total pledged for 


the current fiscal year. The percentage 
of unpaid church pledges at the end of 
March was probably the greatest in 40 
years. The new legislation, and the new 
confidence which it imparts, mean im- 
proving financial stability and increas- 
ing employment. Beginning with April 
or May, most church collections will 
show an upward tendency with contin- 
uing improvement during the summer, 
rising above last year’s levels by No- 
vember or earlier. 

Assurance of increasing envelope in- 
comes are already coming from churches 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
etc. Here is a straw from Baltimore. 
“On pledges beginning with March first, 
cash payments already exceed _ the 
pledges which were conservatively made. 
From many who were unwilling to 
pledge, generous contributions are com- 
ing in envelopes which we sent to all 
non-subscribers with implications of our 
confidence that they will use the envel- 
opes for regular contributions which our 
Treasurer will credit to their account; 
pending definite subscriptions which we 
shall seek to secure later on.” 


Let us now consider the dilemma of 
those churches which deferred the an- 
nual Canvass, as phrased by a New York 
pastor: “Some of my officers say ‘defer 
the Canvass until May when conditions 
will be more favorable.’ Some say ‘omit 
the Canvass this year.’ Others say a 
Canvass cannot succeed before October, 
since our attendance falls off so rapidly 
after Easter.’ If a Canvass is then fea- 
sible, please suggest improved plans and 
a program suited to conditions during 
May.” Space compels omission of my 
detailed suggestions, some of which will 
be found in the following article, but 
these points may be suggestive. 

As to omitting the Canvass for one 
year: that may be wise if all are doing 
their full shares; if weekly offerings con- 
tinue on about the same basis as a year 
ago. But recent experiences indicate 
that the average church will come far 
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below its financial possibilities at the 
end of this church year, because of con- 
fusion among its best people and negli- 
gence among those less active, unless 
sometime during the year it launches a 
definite plan for calling its program and 
financial needs, with crystal clarity, to 
the attention of its entire constituency. 
By carefully prepared letters and other 
publicity, perhaps by a worship Can- 
vass,* supplemented by an organized vis- 
itation of those who need personal at- 
tention, preceded by a program of spir- 
itual preparation, all friends should be 
effectively challenged to respond intelli- 
gently and sacrificially in accord with 
their several abilities. 

May is a splendid month for a spirit- 
ual-financial campaign. Where “the at- 
tendance falls off after Easter,” it is the 
more important to set up carefully and 
to carry out effectively such a special 
program for May as will insure an av- 
erage attendance at the services far 
above normal for the month, whether 
by a single congregation or by the co- 
operation of the churches of the com- 
munity, with excellent benefiit, both di- 
rect and indirect, on budget incomes. 

For deferred budget campaigns, I rec- 
ommend May rather than October be- 
cause returns on new pledges and in- 
creases begin four months earlier, if 
dated June first. Even if delinquent 
subscribers make no increases they, with 
those who will use envelopes without 
pledging, will also contribute more dur- 
ing the year if they benefit from a prop- 
er program of spiritual and educational 
activities in May instead of waiting un- 
til Autumn. With the help of the staff 
with which I am associated, scores of 
churches have raised nearly $6,000,000.00 
in May campaigns, during the past few 
years, in sums ranging up to $240,000.00. 

As to June programs, this was my re- 
ply to another inquiry: “As to your pro- 
posed ‘combination budget and debt- 
reduction campaign for the last week of 
June’: while your church has almost a 
thousand members in a city where so 
many take week-end vacations, our ex- 
perience is that even these are not in- 
superable obstacles to June campaigns.” 

“While we do not urge building fund 
campaigns before Autumn, except in 
most favorable or urgent situations, the 
fact that many of your dedication 
pledges have expired, and your need of 
increased income during the Summer 
when many incomes are increasing, in- 
dicates the timeliness of your June cam- 
paign—with satisfactory results, if it is 
promoted with sufficient wisdom and 
thoroughness. 

We have complete records of over 100 
churches which, during the past few 
years, have victoriously completed June 
financial programs—for debts, buildings 
and budgets. For example. Over $85,- 


*See Dr. Weber's article in “Church Manage- 
ment’ for March, p. 307. 
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000 was raised for building purposes by 
a Lutheran church in Washington, D. C. 
on the ‘hottest Sunday of the year to 
date,’ after a highly successful ‘Church 
attendance and Loyalty Crusade’ pro- 
gram of spiritual preparation covering 
the first three Sundays of June. Of 
this, $20,000 in cash was collected in six 
months, and $40,000 in eighteen months. 

May and June programs, or campaigns, 
spiritual or financial, or both, have psy- 
chological advantages as well as hin- 
drances. The average community, like 
the average congregation, reacts vio- 
lently when it hears of a church ‘so 
foolish as to hope for success in June— 
Impossible!’ But a scornful attitude is 
more favorable than indifference. Cam- 
paigns in May and June (even in July 
and August) have brought many com- 
ments to the effect that the very audac- 
ity of their undertakings challenged un- 
usual attention. Bringing the churches 
into the limelight, this prompted their 
friends to extraordinary efforts,—with 
splendid sacrifices after wise programs 
of spiritual preparation had properly 
progressed,—in order that their churches 
might be victorious. 

Of course, any summer campaign is 
hopelessly doomed unless the leader has 
such experience and personality as will 
instantly win the full confidence of the 
congregation in the possibility of victory 
under his direction, including the time- 
liness of his plans, all ‘assuring success 
if everybody helps.’ Such leadership 
must be competent to assay and utilize 
ali local and seasonal assets, and to 
balance them with the problems. He 
must give tireless attention to both the 
spiritual and the practical phases of 
preparation, soliciting strategic pledges 
himself while mobilizing sufficient ca- 
pable co-workers. Where he has been 
able also to help impart essential mo- 
mentum by winning a large share of the 
total in pledges confidentially volun- 
teered at worsip' services, ‘Summer 
Spiritual-Financial Programs’ have 
yielded added prestige, spiritual power 
and needed funds for many, many con- 
gregations. 

This is the summer when people will 
most need the church, and when the 
church most needs the inspiration of 
their presence, even if they cannot con- 
tribute. People cannot afford to spend 
so much money on travel, on clubs, and 
on Saturday night parties, providing a 
situation unusually favorable for those 
pastors and churches that refuse longer 
to submit to the hoary traditions that 
‘it is useless to try for better attendance 
records for May and June.’ Scores of 
churches have found it possible, within 
the last two years, by ‘Church Attend- 
ance Crusades’ and other plans for May 
and/or June, to smash their attendance 
averages for the same Sundays in prior 
years. Discovering that the ‘giants in 
the way’ of better attendance can be 


overcome, the morale of such churches 
has improved accordingly. Some have 
been able to maintain attendance av- 
erages from 50% to 200% higher during 
all the summer months, with higher 
levels continuing into Autumn and Win- 
ter, and in May and June of succeed- 
ing years. 

After an unsatisfactory canvass, many 
a church has undertaken a supplemental 
canvass in May or June, or in Septem- 
ber or October, saying, ‘“‘We will omit 
the next annual Canvass. Pledges made 
now will continue through the balance 
of this fiscal year and the entire fol- 
lowing year.” Matters are handled tact- 
fully so as to avoid offense to those 
whose inefficiency may have been re- 
sponsible. If the church year ends with 
March, new pledges beginning with June 
would continue 22 months. If a church 
year ends with December, they would 
continue 19 months. 

Sometimes larger totals are secured in 
short-term pledges, running from 5 to 
10 months, by such a supplemental can- 
vass. A Methodist chureh with 1500 
members, with a pledged income of $750 
per month, facing a deficit, undertook 
a campaign for pledges to begin with 
June and to continue five months, until 
the end of the fiscal year. Including 
the deficit, the goal was set at $1500 
per month. The subscriptions totalled 
approximately $1250 per month. By the 
end of the five month period, the de- 
ficit was largely paid off. Most of the 
ccentributors continued their increased 
pledges for the following year on the 
higher level. 

Efficiency on the part of the Treas- 
urer, (also of the Bookkeeper or Finan- 
cial Secretary, or both if different in- 
dividuals serve) is of unusual impor- 
tance this year. His appeals must be 
made with consummate tact because 
people are unusually sensitive, but there 
is danger that many, especially of those 
who attend infrequently, will overlook 
their church obligations when other ob- 
ligations press, unless the extreme needs 
of the church for their prompt pay- 
ments are brought vividly to their at- 
tention from time to time. 

An informing letter, or a church bul- 
letin containing marked _ statements, 
should be sent with quarterly statements 
to all contributors, or at least to those 
who are in arrears. To save postage, 
these may be distributed by Boy Scouts, 
by group leaders, or as the ingenuity 
of the pastor and treasurer may de- 
termine. 

The needs of the church should be 
brought to the attention of the people 
from the pulpit occasionally, by the 
treasurer, trustee president, or other of- 
ficer whose name and presentation will 
carry most weight. Like other appeals, 
this loses its virtue if repeated oftener 
than quarterly. No appeal should be 

(Now turn to page 420) 
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A Thrilling Drama of Peace 


By Marcus L. Bach 


While the following drama is written in the form of a radio broadcast it may 


be effectively presented in regular play-form. 
uf Y { YY) 


Many groups complain of not 


having sufficient time to prepare a special drama for a worship service. They 


despair of lack of equipment, lighting, playing-space, and settings. 


Such 


groups may present THE WINDOW in broadcast style, using 


a microphone as their only necessary property. 


Organ Prelude. 

Drama Prologue: (to be read by the 
announcer) Our presentation this eve- 
ning is dedicated to the interests of 
world peace and universal good-will; to 
those movements which tend to create 
better understanding and _ confidence 
among men. Our prayers and our ef- 
forts are with all men who seek to mold 
the factious souls of nations into a 
unity of lasting brotherhood. 


Near the beautiful terrain of Wayside 
Park stands the palatial summer home 
ot: Samuel Cardington. It is early eve- 
ning of Memorial Day, and the sun just 
setting, sends its mellow rays into the 
music-room where Cardington and his 
daughter, Jean, spend an occasional mo- 
ment of leisure. Jean is seated at the 


organ. (strains of the Recessional) 

Cardington. I wish you’d stop that, 
daughter. 

Jean. Why, surely, if it bothers you. 
(music stops) 

Cardington. It doesn’t bother me ex- 
actly; but it’s so ridiculous to dig up 


every sentimental ditty just because it 
happens to be a holiday. 

Jean. Memorial Day, father. 

Cardington. Humph! Memorial Day. 
A day for pacifists and reformers; for 
men who have never encountered the 
cold facts of life—dreamers, poets, fools 

Yes, they can rant about peace on 

earth, good-will to men. /(sullenly) 
Where’s Dick? 


Jean. At the club. Can I do any- 
thing for you, father? 
Cardington. No, just let me sit here 


with my books. You might tell Sim- 
mons to come in later. 


Jean. (gently) I’m sorry about the 
song. 

Cardington. Forget it. Listen, Jean, 
there’s no use being sensitive about these 
things. 

Jean. What do you mean? 

Cardington. For forty years I’ve been 
in business manufacturing munitions. 
To kill? No, to protect. To promote 


war? No, to make war less possible. 
Nothing can establish peace as quickly 
as dictatorship—one country must be 
dictator of the world. And in my opin- 
lon that dictator should be— 

Jean. (interrupting, gently) America! 
easily) You see, father, I’ve heard your 
theories so often I know them by heart. 
Cardington. The world will know 
erg too, before long. War is inevi- 
table. 


There’s no use salving that truth 


with silly hymns and waving of flags. 
Peace will come and come to stay when 
one country is wise enough to dictate 
world policies, and powerful enough to 
draw harmony out of the discordant 
powers of the nations. Memorial Day! 
Bah! It’s always a bad sign when in- 
tellect has to bow to emotion and flag- 
waving enthusiasm! 

Jean. (quietly) I don’t know anything 
about dictators or world policies, but I 
don’t ever want to be where war is go- 
ing on. I don’t know anything about 
munitions and governments, but I never 
want to see anyone killed. 

Cardington. That’s sentiment again— 
just what I’ve been talking about. Now, 
I say— 

Jean. Let’s not talk about it anymore, 
father. I’ll confess I know little about 
it all. But, whenever the word “war” 
is mentioned I think of Dick—always 
of Dick. 

Cardington. That’s ridiculous. 

Jean. I know it is—I admit it. But 
he flashes into my mind immediately. 
I see him jumping a trench, I hear 
the whistling of bullets and the thun- 
dering of guns! I see him not—not 
dead—but wounded, crippled, perhaps— 

Cardington. Nonsense! If war should 
come tomorrow—tonight—you’d both 
stay right here. Dick would work with 
me in the office or at the shops. Men 
who make guns don’t have to use them. 
Men who protect the government in 
time of peace will find the government 
protecting them in time of war. 





How would you like sufficient copies 
of THE WINDOW for your entire cast 
for the small sum of 25c? 


How would you like a drama of this 
type every month for 12 months at 
less than 25c a month with sufficient 
copies for all players, instructions for 
presentation, original material, play- 
ing twenty, thirty, and forty-five min- 
utes? 


There is an announcement on page 
443 of this issue said to be the most 
sensational and generous ever pre- 
sented in the field of inspirational 
drama. Turn to it now or drop a card 
to the GUILD OF INSPIRATIONAL 
DRAMA, 603 The Arcade, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 











Jean. There’s something hideous about 
it. 

Cardington. (musing) Cardington Mu- 
nitions! If I could set my guns in 
every port, on every ship, in every stra- 
tegic point—if I could get a monopoly, 
so to speak, on the world’s war mate- 
rials, I could insure peace indefinitely— 
indefinitely— 


Voice. (coming from outside) Peace 
is not the offspring of power, but of 
love! 

Cardington. (straightening) What’s 
that? (Jean goes to the window) 


Voice. Every war has made nations 
more conscious of the futility of war. 
Every war has made nations more de- 
termined for peace! Yet, it is an ap- 
palling sacrifice when we think of it! 
Millions slaughtered before nations re- 
alize the folly of it all! Suffering, de- 
struction, and death before countries are 
made to understand. From the blood- 
soaked battlefields, from our hospitals 
where soldiers still groan and die, from 
the hearts of mothers and loved ones, 
from the stagger- 
ing toll of recent 


Jean. A man is 
speaking in the wars, thank God, 
park. the thought of 
; peace is truly 
Cardington. taking root. The 
There’s an ordi- great emanci- 


nance against that. 


Jean. Not many 
are listening to him. 


pator has said, “It 
is for us, the liv- 
ing, to resolve 


Cardington. that these dead 
Close the window. shall not have 
Jean. He is a died in vain.” 
young man, dressed Thus, today it is 
in— for us, the living, 


to see that the 


Cardington. 
principles of de- 


In white, I suppose. 


Jean. Yes, in Mocracy and 

white. peace for which 

Cardington. our loved ones 

Close the window, &2Ve their lives 

Jean. should not perish, 
but— 

Jean. Yes, father. (window is closed, 


voice is no longer heard. The above 
was carried on simultaneously.) 

Cardington. A man can’t have peace 
in his own home these days. Plain idi- 
ocy, I call it, out-and-out idiocy. 
Humph! Well, are you going to keep 
your nose pressed against the window 
all evening? What are you doing, Jean? 

Jean. Thinking. 

Cardington. Well, thank goodness, it’ll 
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soon be too dark for him to see his 
notes. 

Jean. He isn’t using notes, father. 

Cardington. (disgust) Humph! (or- 
gan plays softly for a moment. If pre- 
sented as a regular drama the lights 
are extinguished for a moment at this 
point during which time Cardington pre- 
sumably falls asleep.) 

Visitor. (as lights are turned on, Jean 
remaining at the window) Mr. Carding- 
ton? Mr. Cardington? 

Cardington. Well, what is it? 

Visitor. I want to speak with you. 

Cardington. Who are you? How did 
you get into the house? 

Visitor. (always speaking in a low, 
foreboding voice) Simmons let me in. 

Cardington. Who are you? 

Visitor. A visitor. Don’t you know 
me? Don’t you remember the October 
afternoon up in your office when I gave 
you the order for— 

Cardington. (disturbed) Sh—. Yes, 
I remember. I became a rich man that 


day. Why are you here now? 
Visitor. (stealthily) I need you, Card- 
ington. I have been silent too long. 


I am growing poorer and older each 
day—just as you are growing poorer and 


older. How would you like to work for 
me again? 

Cardington. Well, I—that is—, what 
do you mean? 

Visitor. I mean my business, Carding- 
ton—WAR! 

Cardington. War? ‘You mean muni- 
tions? You want munitions? 

Visitor. I want munitions. You know, 


old man, your factories have been idle 
for a long time—your shops are de- 
serted; you are going down—down— 
down where, Cardington? Do we work 
together? 

Cardington. (rationalizing) I have a 
theory whereby peace for all the world 
could be assured with my munitions. 

Visitor. (highly amused) Oh-ho! Ha- 
ha-ha! You know better than to tell 
me that! Peace with your munitions! 
Is this a paradox, Cardington, or are 
you mad? 

Cardington. (stubbornly) It’s my the- 
ory. (after a moment) Well, what’s 
your game? But speak softly, my 
daughter is sitting over there at the 
window. 

Visitor. 
goods: guns, 
rest! 

Cardington. You'll do the rest? 

Visitor. You don’t doubt it, do you? 
I told you I would come again—I told 
you I would not leave you for long. 
Are your shops in order? 

Cardington. They can operate at a 
moment’s notice, but— 

Visitor. That is well, Cardington. The 
gods of war love those who are pre- 
pared. You are a man of intellect, my 


Cardington, you turn out the 
tanks, gases, I’ll do the 


friend, you understand that war is an 
indispensable factor in civilization. 


Cardington. (uneasily) Yes, yes, I 
know. 
Visitor. I, myself, have heard you 


say that war is inevitable. And as for 
dictatorship, that must be won by force 
of arms, no less. We'll do this thing 
together, you and I, and when we're 
through— 

Cardington. 
through? 

Visitor. You’ll be more powerful than 
ever, Cardington! Isn’t that enough? 
Power! You'll leave a name for men 
to conjure with, and as for wealth— 
there is no limit to what you can make 
by serving me. You know that, don’t 
you, Cardington? 

Cardington. Speak softly. I’ve heard 
that it is dangerous to speak of war 
at night. 

Visitor. You have not the stamina 
that you had in other days, my friend. 
You grow fanciful. You speak of signs. 

Cardington. What is your plan? I'll 
show you that I’m young and bold 
enough for any venture. 

Visitor. Good, my friend! You see, 
I have great hopes for us; for though, 
indeed, men speak of peace, they think 
of war. And when they think of war 
they think of me—and when they think 
of me they think of Cardington—not 
a bad cycle, eh, old man? 

Cardington. Not bad, no. 


Yes—when we're 


Visitor. Now, here’s my plan— 
Dick. (entering) Good-evening, dad. 
Cardington. I didn’t hear you come 


in. Dick, this is an old friend of mine— 

Visitor. Is this your son, Cardington? 

Cardington. Yes. 

Dick. I’m Richard Cardington, sir. 

Cardington. They call him Dick. 
Why do you stare at him so? 

Visitor. I’m thinking how different he 
is than when I saw him last, in 1916. 
He was a boy then, Cardington, playing 
in your shops. 

Cardington. Time flies. 

Dick. I seem to remember you. 

Visitor. Men don’t forget me easily. 
I am a sort of universal figure. You 
would be honored if you knew the no- 
tables who have saluted me and paid 
me their respects. 

Dick. Why have you come here to- 
night? 

Cardington. A friendly visit, 
Don’t be alarmed. 

Visitor. Your father and I have mat- 
ters of business to discuss. 

Dick. Don’t stare at me! 

Cardington. (with anxiety) No, don’t 
stare at the boy! Your eyes are terri- 
ble, blood-shot, piercing! 

Dick. As though the dead of war lay 
in them bleeding—still bleeding! 

Visitor. Ha-ha-ha! What else do you 
see in my eyes? 


Dick. 


Dick. A million crippled men crawl- 
ing about like rats; trying to find a 
place to die! A million mothers on 
their knees! A million wives watching 
at their windows—they try to smile, but 
it is too late; they think of praying 
but you stretch your gnarled old fingers 
across their lips! I see a— 

Cardington. Stop it! Stop staring at 
the boy! You'll drive him mad! 

Dick. I see a million cannon wheel 
to wheel, a million helmets rim to rim— 

Cardington. Stop it, I tell you! 

Visitor. Ha-ha-ha! Don’t get ex- 
cited, Cardington! 

Dick. (frenzied) I hear a rumbling 
like an avalanche, I see them raise their 
hands, the— 


Visitor. (gruesomely) I want you, 
Dick. 
Cardington. I'll put an end to this! 


Get out of here—get out of this room— 
the boy is mad, you’ve worked a spell 
on him! Simmons! Simmons! Where 
is Simmons? He’ll put you out! 
Visitor. I want you, Dick! 
Dick. They raise their hands! I hear 
the roar of cannon—the avalanche is— 
Visitor. I’ve got you, Dick. 
Cardington. Take your hands off that 


boy! Take your hands off him, I tell 
you! 

Dick. Dad! Make him let me go! 
I can’t move! 

Visitor. Your father is a friend of 
mine. 

Cardington. Listen to me, Ghost of 
War, listen to reason! 

Visitor. Reason? You know how I 


listen to reason, old man. 

Dick. You're hurting my arms! 

Cardington. Simmons! 

Visitor. Why can’t we do this quietly? 

Cardington. What do you want? 

Dick. Dad! 

Visitor. Do Cardington’s shops start 
turning out munitions tomorrow? 

Cardington. I told you they would. 

Dick. I didn’t know there was any 
rumor of war. 

Visitor. There is always a rumor of 
war. 

Cardington. Why don’t you go now? 

Visitor. I haven't finished with you 
yet. In fact, I’ve just begun. 

Voice. (from without) The war to end 
war must be fought by the soldiers of 
God. 

Visitor. What’s that? 

Cardington. Some raving pacifist. 

Dick. I heard him as I came by. 

Voice. Let us gird ourselves with the 
strength of His word... . (the voice con- 
tinues softly ad lib. during the next few 
lines.) 


Visitor. He can’t get into the room, 
can he? 

Cardington. No. 

Visitor. (fearful) Are you sure? 

Cardington. Positive. 
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But we hear him distinctly! 
The door must have 


Visitor. 

Cardington. 
blown open. 

Visitor. Don’t let him in the house. 

Cardington. Are you afraid? 

Visitor. Not of him, but of his words. 
I fear his words! Close the door! 


Dick. He is a young man, dressed 
in— 

Visitor. (sarcastically) In white, I 
suppose. 


Dick. Yes, in white. 

Visitor. Well, close the door! Go on! 

Dick. All right. I will. (sound of 
closing of door, the voice is no longer 
heard.) 

Visitor. 
Dick. 

Cardington. 
him? 

Dick. 
me? 

Visitor. Cardington, you called me the 
Ghost of War; well, the Ghost of War 
wants your son, do you hear? 

Cardington. You won’t lay hands on 
him! 

Visitor. You will not give him to me? 

Cardington. No! Never! 

Visitor. Then I shall take by force— 
can you understand that? 

Cardington. By force? 


That’s better. Come here, 
What do you want with 


Yes, what do you want with 


Visitor. By force of arms! Carding- 
ton arms! Ha-ha-ha! Come here to 
me, Dick! 


Dick. His eyes draw me to him, dad! 
I can’t turn from him! 

Visitor. You needn’t fear me, Dick. 
I am your father’s friend! 

Cardington. My friend? No longer! 

Visitor. Listen, Cardington, when we 
last worked together you helped me; 
now you stand in my way. You’ve had 
a sudden change of heart. 

Dick. Can’t you do something, dad? 

Visitor. Is it because I have my hands 
on your son now? Is it because the 
Ghost of War wants something that be- 


longs to you? Is that it? 

Cardington. I want nothing more to 
do with you! Do you hear? 

Visitor. Do you see this gun? 

Cardington. Yes, yes, I see it! Put it 
away! 

Visitor. (jeeringly) It is one of your 


guns, my friend. See here on the car- 
tridge case it says: Cardington arms! 

Dick. He’s pointing it at me! Why 
don’t you do something? 

Cardington. Drop that gun! 

Visitor. Cardington, I, the Ghost of 
War, want your boy. 

Cardington. No—no! 

Dick. Dad! (a shot is fired, Dick 
screams and falls) 


Cardington. Dick! Dick! 

Visitor. Ha-ha-ha! Cardington arms! 

Cardington. Oh—God! (dramatic 
pause) 

Visitor. Where is Jean? 


Cardington. (incredulously) What? 

Visitor. Oh, yes, there at the window; 
listening to the man in the park, eh? 
I must get her before he turns her 
head. 

Cardington. You'll never touch her— 
never! 

Visitor. I will unless she opens the 
window. Nothing can stop me but that. 
Come to me, Jean. (Jean remains un- 
moved) 

Cardington. 
where you are! 

Visitor. I want you! 

Cardington. Open the window, Jean! 
Save yourself! Open the window! 
(when presented in stage-form the lights 
are extinguished at this point—the vis- 


(Now turn to page 416) 


Jean, don’t move! Stay 
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Women Study Great Bible 
Passages 
By H. L. Williams 


going to present to a group of 

women? This group includes women 
as they are found in the average con- 
gregation. A few are women of college 
background. Many have the high school 
training. All have had more or less Sun- 
day school experience. The childhood 
conception of the Bible is the one which 
is in their mind. You know that they 
are not going to do much reading dur- 
ing the week. Assignments are not go- 
ing to be taken very seriously. Some 
are incapable of doing any home read- 
ing constructively. 

A course was worked out in one of 
our churches recently which seemed to 
fit this group admirably. It considered 
all of the above features and was cut 
to fit the cloth. Through it the effort 
was made to show the various types of 
Bible literature, lay some foundation for 
an historic understanding of the Scrip- 
tures and show the variety and wealth 
of Biblical resources. 

The course was announced as “Great 
Bible Passages.” In making the an- 
nouncement it was made plain that the 
ladies were familiar with most of the 
passages but that the effort would be 
to show when and how the chapters 
were written and the moral and spirit- 
ual purpose back of them. This was 
true in most of the passages selected. 
The familiarity of the class with the ma- 
terial gave the starting point for the 
discussions. The chapters used through 
the three months’ course together with 
a brief analysis of the purpose to be 
accomplished through that particular les- 
son is given here. 


Je what kind of a course are you 


LESSON I. FIRST CHAPTER OF THE 
BOOK OF GENESIS 


This gave an excellent opportunity to 
show the literary construction of all 
Scripture. The first and second chap- 
ters were contrasted, showing the con- 
flicting stories of the creation. An in- 
terpretation of the conflict was shown. 
Finally the emphasis placed on the first 
verse: “In the beginning, God.” 


LESSON II. EXODUS: CHAPTER 20 


The study centers around the ten com- 
mandments. The lesson gives a chance 
to show the growth of moral ideals, 
the several versions of the command- 
ments, their place in Hebrew life. Their 
place in life today. Excellent background 


for adultery, divorce and other practi- 
cal problems. Have we outgrown the 
Ten Commandments? 


LESSON III. JUDGES, FOURTH AND 
FIFTH CHAPTERS 


This is the story of Deborah and 
Barak. It is not as well known as most 
of the passages in this series. It was 
used because it is concerned with an 
ancient feminist. The second empha- 
sis is placed upon the poetic quality of 
the fifth chapter. Take the Moffatt or 
the Smith and Goodspeed translation. 
Beautiful, yet terrific poetry is here. 


“Water she asked, and milk she gave 
him, 

Brought him curds in a lordly bowl, 

Laid her hand upon a tent pin, 

Laid her right hand upon a mallet, 

And pounded Sisera, shattered his 
head, 

Smashed him, crashed his temple in; 

He sank at her feet, he fell down dead, 

And where he sank he fell—her vic- 

_ From Moffatt Translation. 


LESSON IV. I KINGS, CHAPTER 8 


This is Solomon’s prayer at the dedi- 
cation of the Temple. This is used both 
from the literary standpoint and from 
the theology expressed. In contrast 
with Solomon’s prayer there is seen in 
the distance the rising cloud of discon- 
tent, caused by taxation. 


LESSON V. TWENTY-THIRD PSALM 
This shepherd Psalm is so familiar 

that little explanation is needed. It was 

used as a Psalm of faith and trust. 


LESSON VI. PSALM 90 


The fatalistic Psalm. Used to point 
out its not Christian elements. Oppor- 
tunity for discussion of authorship if 
one desires it. The chief virtue of this 
is that it shows the composite authorship 
of the Psalms. It would be impossible 
for the same author to compose the 
twenty-third, the ninetieth and the 
ninety-first psalm. 


LESSON VII. PSALM 29 


This lesson was used to show one of 
the Psalms built to typify nature. In 
it one sees the thunder storm destroy- 
ing the mighty cedars. “He maketh 
them also to skip as a calf.” 
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LESSON VIII. MICAH, CHAPTER 6 


Inasmuch as this is the only passage 
from the minor prophets it gives an 
excellent opportunity to discuss their 
unique contribution to Biblical literature. 
It reveals their attitude toward wealth 
and in some passages Micah comes very 
close to the Sermon on the Mount. “He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God.” 


LESSON IX. MATTHEW, 
CHAPTER 5 


The beatitudes and the Sermon on 
the Mount. The class is taken into the 
heart of Jesus. The difficulties of tak- 
ing the verses seriously are emphasized, 
leaving the class to make the decision 
whether or not they really want to be 
Christians in the non-resistant sense. 


LESSON X. JOHN, CHAPTER 14 


A different type of literature which 
reveals the heart of Jesus during the 
last days of his life. Thoughts of 
heaven and eternity. This is the only 
lesson in the series which takes this 
phase of life. 


LESSON XI. ROMANS, CHAPTER 12 


Paul’s qualifications for a Christian. 
A study of the church at Rome and its 
internal dissension. In the midst of con- 
troversy he strikes out on this subject 
concerning which there can be no con- 
troversy. 


LESSON XII. FIRST CORINTHIANS, 
CHAPTER 13 


Another glance at Paul at his best. 
Much of Paul is difficult to understand. 
But at other times the poet breaks 
through the theologian and gives us 
chapters such as this. “Faith, hope and 
love. But the greatest of these is love.” 


LESSON XIII. THE BOOK OF 
PHILEMON 


A most unique letter in the New Testa- 
ment. Paul finds himself in a most 
embarrassing situation. How can he 
write his friend Philemon, asking for 
mercy for the runaway slave who has 
become converted and is helpful to Paul? 
This letter is a most unusual document 
of tact and skilled writing. 


These passages, of course, do not ex- 
haust the great Bible passages or chap- 
ters. They merely reveal the wealth of 
material and the value of this type of 
approach. Each chapter used has suffi- 
cient interest to hold attention. Yet 


through the presentation of the series 
the following purposes have been accom- 
plished. First, the class now sees clearly 
various authorships and various types 
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of literature in the Bible. Secondly, the 
class sees historic growth in the Bible 
compilation. Third, it realizes that the 
various books of the Bible are present- 
ing various points of view which go to 
make up the whole. Any practical Bi- 
ble teacher will admit that these are 
real gains. 





The Window 
(Continued from page 415) 


itor is stealthily approaching Jean— 
when they come on again Dick is no 
longer on the scene: Jean is shaking 
her father gently) 

Jean. (quietly) Father. 

Cardington. (awakening with a start) 
Jean! Oh, what is it? Where’s Dick? 
Are you all right? 

Jean. Calm yourself father. 
dropped off to sleep, you— 


You 


Cardington. Hasn’t Dick been here? 
Jean. Not yet. You must have been 
dreaming. 


Cardington. Dreaming? There wasn’t 
a stranger, a visitor, here just now? 

Jean. Of course not. I’ve been over 
at the window all the time. May I 
open it as you said? 


Cardington. Did I say that? 

Jean. Yes, that’s what brought me 
to your chair. 

Cardington. Is that all I said? 

Jean. That’s all I heard you say 
Why? 

Cardington. Is the man in the park 


still speaking? 


Jean. I think so—yes. 

Cardington. (slowly) Then, open the 
window, Jean. 

Voice. (as Jean opens the window) 


We seek only the good of the world and 
the happiness of nations, that all na- 
tions shall become one in faith, and all 
men brothers; that the bonds of affec- 
tion between the sons of men shall be 
strengthened. Oh, that men may soon 
come to the feet of Him Who was an- 
nounced with songs of praise and with 
a message of “Peace on earth, good-will 
to men!” 

Organ Postlude. 

Drama Epilogue. 


(Recessional) 
Darkness has fallen 
over Wayside Park. A _ cool, bracing 
wind rises from the lake. The lights in 
the mansion are turned on one by one, 
and from the organ comes the melody 
of the Recessional. But Samuel Card- 
ington stands at the open window and 
gazes thoughtfully into the night. 





A Marriage Of Necessity 


By William Hermann 


ID you ever see two churches 

marry? I have just returned from 

such a ceremony. Everyone said 
that it was a most beautiful occasion. 
The Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches of Pikesville have been united 
into one. They reversed the old adage. 
They believe that one can live more 
cheaply than two. 

Everybody seemed happy. Methodists 
smiled at Presbyterians and Presby- 
terians extended Calvinistic hand clasps. 
That there might be no jealousy both 
bride and groom were given away by 
grizzled old denominational officials. No 
father every was more joyous in giving 
an expensive and undesired daughter to 
the bridegroom than these officials were 
in the part they played. 

Some said that the Kingdom of God 
could not be far away when these two 
churches got together. The village paper 
celebrated with one inch headlines bor- 
rowed from a compositor in a neighbor- 
ing town and extoled the broad tolerance 
oI Pikesville. The Women’s Liberal Club 
took most of the credit for it said that 
it had advocated the union for years. 

But it is not the Kingdom of God 
which is arriving in Pikesville. It is Old 
Man Depression who is doing wonders. 
The smiling Presbyterians and Meth- 
odists hung onto their individual institu- 


tions so long as it was economically pos- 
sible. So long as they could find a 
preacher who could live on the little 
fare offered they worshipped God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their pre- 
judices. One preacher was starved out. 
Plaster from the damp ceiling hit the 
second one during a service of worship 
and he agreed that it was a signal from 
Providence to seek a new field. 


The denominational officials con- 
gratulated the new church and said they 
had been praying for this for years. 
Had they told the truth their desire for 
the union came with the depletion of 
the home missions treasury. An em- 
barrassed treasury can work wonders for 
church union. After fighting for years 
to secure the so called strategic positions 
it is somewhat amusing to see these 
venerables praying for cooperative en- 
terprises. 

Yes, everybody was happy. Some had 
the right to be. The local coal dealer 
was one of these. His smile was an hon- 
est one. He would be asked to extend 
credit for but ten tons of coal for the 
next winter instead of twenty. And he 
will have a chance of getting his money. 

It was a great day for Pikesville. Some 
said that the Kingdom of God was at 
hand. But it was merely Old Man De- 
pression claiming his own. It was purely 
a marriage of necessity. 
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A Cooperative Church Building Plan 


By Paul C. Long 


We have been seeking some method to utilize constructively unemployed mem- 
bers in the program of the church. This cooperative building plan by Mr. Long 
comes as near to it as any plan we have studied. Mr. Long is an architect with 
Paul C. Long & Co., Architects and Builders, Cleveland and Canton, Ohio. We 
shall be glad to pass on to him any inquiries regarding this plan you may have. 


N the building of churches as in 

nearly every other type of building 

construction, one of two plans are 
generally followed. The first is known 
as the general or competitive building 
plan and the second is usually known as 
the percentage or cost plus plan. We 
shall give a brief outline of these two 
plans for purposes of comparison in 
making clear our method known as 
“The Cooperative Church Building 
Plan.” The latter is a very economical 
method and is especially timely during 
the present depression. We have used 
this plan for more than thirteen years. 
It has made possible immediate action 
for those who have been considering 
building and renovizing, whose projects 
have been deferred on account of lack 
of sufficient funds. 

Let us first consider the general con- 
tract plan in principle. After all the 
preliminary steps as to committees and 
financing are made the church usually 
selects its architect who prepares the 
sketches, plans and estimates which are 
then considered by the committee and 
church. If these have been approved 
and the church has decided to go for- 
ward with the building, the work is ad- 
vertised for bids, which are received 
under seal and opened at a definite time 
and place previously decided upon. If 
the lowest responsible bidder is in line 
with the architect’s estimate and the 
amount that has been raised or can be 
raised and all other conditions are met, 
the contract is awarded to the low bid- 
der. , 

According to this plan the general 
contractor who must depend, at least in 
part, upon the bids and cooperation of his 
sub-con :actors, is honor bound to let the 
sub-, racts in their proper order to his 
lcwest suo-contract bidders. In fact they 
have had no small part in keeping the 
general contractor’s bid low enough to 
be awarded the contract. Quite naturally, 
he does not seek further bids. After 
satisfactory bond is secured and other 
matters arranged, the agreements are 
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signed and the work started and in due 
time completed. 

This plan of construction requires that 
the contractor and every subcontractor 
add a margin to allow for all hazards 
and every unknown factor, including the 
weather, the possibility of labor strikes, 
and the risks involved as well as the 
items that may have been overlooked. 
This is important for no man can bid on 
a construction job without plenty of 
margin for all of the elements of risk. 
Taking all of these together both on the 
general contract and the sub-contracts, 
this item runs into large figures. 

In some cases the building committee 
has seen fit to retain the letting of some 
of the work, such as plumbing or heat- 
ing, under separate bids. This may have 
worked out well in some cases but in 
our twenty-four years of building ex- 
perience it has often proved to be the 
cause of much misunderstanding, fric- 
tion, and even inferior work, proving 
costly to the contractor, architect, and 
church alike. If one does use this plan, 
he should have a very responsible archi- 
tect and general contractor who can as- 
sure success and completion of the work. 

In the cost plus or percentage plan, 
the preliminary work is the same as in 
the first type of construction. In this 
plan the work is not advertised for bids 
but a responsible general contractor is 
secured to erect the building. This con- 
tractor purchases all materials and 
labor, pays all bills, keeps all records of 


cost, submits his figures to the com- 
mittee and their accountant. He is se- 
cured for a recognized and stipulated fee 
which is usually ten per cent of the total 
cost of the building. He is responsible 
for its erection and the quality of labor 
and material. 

This plan has the advantage of flexi- 
bility in making changes during the 
course of construction without the pay- 
ment of excessive costs for extras which 
often occurs under the contract plan. 
It has often worked well with a good 
architect and a high minded contractor 
and many fine buildings have been so 
constructed. 

In comparison, however, with the above 
plans we now desire to submit our co- 
operative plan which has proven itself 
economical, practical in every way. 

Where a new building or renovizing 
program is contemplated we first meet 
with the pastor, get his ideas as to the 
building in mind, and assist him in their 
Gevelopment before presenting them to 
the building committee. After the com- 
mittees have been organized we then 
proceed to make sketches, plans and 
estimates until a satisfactory plan has 
been agreed upon. Working plans are 
then completed and blue prints made to 
which are added specifications and lists 
of materials. Tentative bids from sub- 
contractors are then received as well as 
bids on labor and material items. 

All of this is done rather quietly in or- 
der to be sure that we can safely proceed 
before giving publicity to the program. 
When we are certain of our resources 


. and possible future proceeds, we then 


proceed to make the building committee 
ot the church, a part of our building or- 
ganization, for this job. We provide all 
necessary insurance for the job so as to 
relieve the building committee of any 
legal liability. We then proceed with 
our advertising and publicity campaign, 
which must be prepared to suit the par- 
ticular locality and church. Our plan 
oi advertising and campaign of pub- 
licity will yield worthy financial returns 

The next step is to secure actual bids 
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on labor and material in which both 
ourselves and the building committee 
can secure whatever bids they may. 
This removes all possibility of favoritism 
and padding and gives us opportunity to 
do as much shopping as possible, for we 
are under no obligations to subcontrac- 
tors. This method also saves the cost 
of bonds for all bills are paid through 
the building committee. 


One big financial advantage is that 
when the church is doing the actual 
building through this cooperative plan, 
many donations of materials and labor 
are given. Firms which are not able 
because of business ethics to give a 
discount from their bills are willing to 
make donations to the church. There 
comes out of the whole proceeding a 
certain spirit of help and cooperation 
thus securing many gifts as well as the 
effort to give the church the best in 
material and labor. 

In our own experience many firms 
have given us from ten to twenty per 
cent discount, charging the same to ad- 
vertising as creating good will. What 
church would not feel kindly toward— 
let us say—the Stanton Plumbing and 
Heating Company, for having made a 
four hundred dollar gift, or to the Jones 
Lumber Company for a thousand dollar 
gift, or to the Milton Brick and Tile 
Company for a seven hundred dollar 
gift. These of course are not made in 
cash but as part of the bill of materials. 
We can also accept gifts of labor from 
individuals. 

We can show how this works by giving, 
in part, the actual experience of one 
church in a near by city. When every- 
thing was ready to begin building many 
ot the men had lost their jobs and were 
unable to pay their pledges. In spite of 
this fact the pastor and the building 
committee decided to go ahead with the 
work with the result that nearly all of 
these men paid every cent of their 
pledges in donated labor. Three of the 
members of the committee explained the 
building program of the church to an 
excavating contractor, asking him what 
he would be willing to do for us. He 
agreed to do the excavating free as his 
personal gift. 

The committe bought the lumber from 
another friend of the church for a sav- 
ing of about twenty per cent. Steel was 
furnished by a company of national 
repute and although their bid was ten 
per cent lower than that of any other 
competitor, they gave an additional do- 
nation amounting to twelve per cent, 
which paid for the cost of erection. The 
steel erection contractor hearing of the 
building program and of the liberal gifts 
of others, went into a conference with 
his men which resulted in a reduction of 
$200.00 on his bid. The Committee 
credited him with a $200.00 gift to this 
church. 
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The committee then called upon a 
cement manufacturer which furnished 
the cement at approximately one third 
of the retail price. The men of the 
church called on a trucker who donated 
the hauling. The savings realized on 
this particular job amounted to approxi- 
mately thirty-five per cent. We are safe 
in saying that on the average building 
job the saving will be from twenty to 
thirty per cent lower than either the 
contract method or the cost plus plan. 


We have gone into this detail to show 
that we are not only able to realize a 
saving in the way of receiving donations, 
in part, of labor and material, as well as 
being able to get better prices, such as 
are not possible under any other plan 
but that we also save the church the 
larger part of the overhead of a general 
contractor, as found in plans one and 
two. Another large item of saving is 
the cost of bonds as well as other items 
of risk usually figured in the estimates 
of every sub-contractor. The plan is 
most flexible, we can make changes at 
any time, when and where such changes 
would be of advantage to the church, 
without the risk of cancelling contracts 
or agreements. 


We can truly say that after thirteen 
years of experience, this plan has 
uniformly made the building committee 
and congregation enthusiastic. Under 
present conditions it can be extended to 
the barter plan. Why not? Many 
churches are in need of renovizing; 
thousands of mechanics and laborers are 
unemployed and in need of food and 
clothing and would much prefer to work 
in exchange for the necessities of life to 
receiving charity. 

This work need not lag. It must not 
lag. Building costs are low; men and 
material are available as never before, 
let us make it possible to use them to 
the advantage both of the men and the 
church. Thus the church can secure the 
improvements which it may so much 
need. 





The Evangelistic Church 
(Continued from page 410) 


Methods of evangelism are too familiar 
to need more than mention: protracted 
meetings, tabernacle campaigns, com- 
munity surveys followed by friendly 
visitation, united efforts covering de- 
nominational judicatories, etc. All have 
the same objective, to bring about re- 
demptive contact between a Christian 
personality and an un-christianized life. 
In the last analysis it comes down to 
what we have always known as “personal 
work.” The serious fault with all meth- 
ods that depend on this is that it has 
to be done mostly by untrained laymen. 
A few laymen can do it well. Many 


earnest men refuse to do it feeling their 


inability to deal helpfully with real 
spiritual need. Many who do it too will- 
ingly are even less qualified than the 
more modest ones. 


There is but one answer. The pastor 
must recognize such personal work as 
his supreme specialty. He must plan his 
time to give it a large place no matter 
what else is neglected. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick has done nothing finer in all 
his varied ministry than the establish- 
ment of what he unfortunately called 
his “confessional.” His helpful guidance 
to hundreds in that confidential hour is 
a model for pastors. If the laymen can- 
not deal adequately with inquirers let 
them, having made a friendly contact, 
arrange for an interview with the pastor. 
A pastor with psychiatric training pos- 
sesses a vast advantage in such work. 


Another method that deserves close 
attention by pastors and religious leaders 
is the “house party” plan used by the 
“The First Century Christian Move- 
ment” more familiarly know as Buch- 
manism. Without passing judgment on 
the merits of the movement itself it has 
developed a method of securing informal 
contact between religious leaders and in- 
quiring people that is giving the move- 
ment a rapidly growing hold on many 
who find the formalities of the ordinary 
church program devoid of opportunity 
for satisfactory contacts. The so-called 
“Oxford Group” is now touring Canada 
and the United States. About sixty in 
number they are using hotels, homes, 
resorts for their gatherings with results 
that cannot be ignored. 

Finally, evangelism today must rec- 
ognize an unprecedented opportunity in 
the vast sense of need for spiritual 
things created by the depression. In a 
recent letter to the writer from a friend 
eccurs this sentence: “There is a very 
subtle theological challenge today which 
is handicapping all the evangelistic and 
financial appeals. Many of our people 
have believed that if they would place 
their money on the collection plates each 
Sunday morning they were going to be 
prosperous and healthy. Now they face 
a mental conflict for they find that 
while they have done their part the 
prosperity assured them has not de- 
veloped.” 

Let the pastor begin today the build- 
ing of an evangelistic church. There 
never was a more hopeful hour for such 
an enterprise. But let him do it on his 
knees in the secret of his closet where 
the living Christ may clear his mind, 
stiffen his courage and kindle in his 
heart a fire of compassion for hopeless 
and desolate lives that need his friend- 
ship but far more need to be made 
“disciples” of the Master who taught 
that a man’s life is not symbolized by 
the things he possesses but by the cup 
of cold water he shares with a needier 
brother. 
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A CHURCH SPEAKS 


Very often in the stillness of the night, 
when all is quiet, and a mantle of sleep 
is over the city, I get to meditating as 
I stand here alone. My pews are empty 
and there is no sound ’neath my vaulted 
roof. 


I seem to see again the tiny infants 
brought before my altar. Young folks 
who come forward to confess their faith. 
The voices of the loved ones, many of 
them long since gone, live within my 
walls. Joyous bridal processions still 
linger within the memory of my beams 
and rafters. The glad hosannas of 
Easter and the happy Birthdays of the 
King, re-echo. I hearken again to the 
subdued sobbing of grief-stricken souls 
who mourn. 


For, my friend, I am not a mere build- 
ing of brick and plaster and wood; I 
am the House of God. His spirit will 
remain in me so long as my consecrated 
purposes are kept alive. 


SLOGANS 


These slogans should help to sell the 
idea of Christian Stewardship. 


Every member caring means every mem- 
ber sharing. 


* * * 


Caring, Daring, Sharing. 


* * * 


To save and lift, 
Give self and gift. 


ag * * 


The second mile 
Is to give and smile. 
4 * * * 


Retrenchment for self; 
Expansion for Christ. 
* a oo 


Every member giving 
Means a church wholly living. 
* * * 


Deeper giving means deeper living. 
* * * 


To practice giving, enhances living. 

* * a 
Consecrated expression 
Defeats depression. 

* ok * 
We live to give 
And give to live. 

From Everyone. 


THE CHURCH THE COMMUNITY 
BUILDER 


A guide post for right living 

An uplift for higher and better things 

A safeguard for the preservation of law 
and order 

A maker of good homes 

A giver toward all good deeds 

A brotherhood of man 

A wholesome moral influence 

A preparation for the life to come 


Otto G. HITCHCOCK. 





WHAT TO DO IN MAY 


May 7-14 Mother and Daughter 
Week 


May 14 Mother’s Day 
May 25 Ascension Day 
May 28 Memorial Sunday 
May 30 Decoration Day 


May should be a great month 
for Church attendance. Mother’s 
Day offers an emotional appeal 
which usually means large attend- 
ance. The wise minister will 
strengthen the day by discussing 
in a serious way the problems 
which women face today. Educa- 
tion, temperance control, parent- 
hood and community life are all 
suitable subjects for discussion. 


Memorial Sunday, of course, 
will stress the patriotic side. There 
is a wealth of material for this 
subject this year all right. Just 
what do we mean by sacrifice for 
the nation? Where does patriot- 
ism end and personal profit be- 
gin? Should we not honor the 
civic heroes as well as the military 
ones on this day? Shall the dey 
be used to promote peace? How 
shall we interpret the rising war 
clouds of Europe? 


I suppose that beer and beer 
gardens might be discussed under 
either day. I have just received 
a school boy composition in verse 
which might help thought start- 
ing. He wrote: 


A good American will give up 
his life 
For the land he holds most 
dear; 
But it’s a darn poor man, who 
will give up his land 
For the sake of a glass of beer. 


Then add to that the pun which 
would insist that President Roose- 
velt would change the last line of 
the Star Spangled Banner to 
read: 


“O’er the land of the spree and 
the home of the knave.” 











PRAYER FOR MOTHERHOOD 


Father of Life, fold in the everlasting 
arms of thy love, the torch-bearers of 
life——the mothers of the race. As they 
struggle up the steeps of motherhood, 
through its travail of mind, body and 
soul, give them a clearer vision and a 
guiding wisdom. Grant them the com- 
pensation of a love returned and under- 
stood, and the ultimate satisfaction of 
knowing that they have lifted those en- 
trusted to their care up into helpful 
harmony with thy Kingdom. 


Bestow an especial tenderness on those 
who, having borne no children, never- 


theless exert the sweet ministries of 
motherhood over their home circle. 


Comfort all lonely, unmothered hearts. 


Grant the ever-steadying power of 
thy support through the daily discour- 
agements, the clash and readjustment 
of ideals, and the anguish of bereave- 
ment that come into all mothers’ lives. 
Increase, we pray, their cheerful stead- 
fastness, their wistful, selfless strength; 
and, at the close of their day, may they 
enter into rest with faith undimmed, 
and unafraid. Amen. 


A MOTHER’S CREED 


I believe in the eternal importance 
of the home as the fundamental insti- 
tution of society. 


I believe in the immeasurable possi- 
bilities of every boy and girl. 


I believe in the imagination, the trust, 
the hopes, and the ideals which dwell 
in the hearts of all children. 


I believe in the beauty of nature, of 
art, of books, and of friendship. 


I believe in the satisfactions of duty. 


I believe in the little homely joys of 
every-day life. 


I believe in the goodness of the great 
design which lies behind our complex 
world. 


I believe in the safety and peace which 
surround us all through the overbrood- 
ing love of God—Mrs. Ozora Davis in 
“Zion’s Heraid.” 


“THERE SHALL BE NO ALPS” 


The real power of religion always lies 
in its making ways of the spirit through 
impassable seas and over walls of for- 
bidding height. “There shall be no 
Alps,” cried Hannibal. The power to 
utter that cry and to believe his own 
words and to make his soldiers believe 
them was one great feature of the 
mighty Carthaginian’s equipment. The 
man who is unable to cry, “There shall 
be no Alps,” is a rather useless person 
in a great crisis. Men feel terribly and 
hopelessly bound. And the worst part 
of their slavery is the possession of the 
slave’s mind. The invisible chains are 
the really tragic ones. If you can re- 
lease elements of unconquerable power 
in man’s spirit, he does indeed come to 
realize that “stone walls do not a prison 
make nor iron bars a cage.” And this 
sort of inner release is the gift which 
religion has offered to men age after 
age. We are prisoners of our own doubt- 
ing spirits. We are prisoners of our 
own fear. The Red Sea lies in terrible 
power in our own soul. Then the winds 
of God find their way into the strange 
places of the life within us. And as 
they blow the sea which we had feared 
becomes a friend and not a foe. 


Lynn Harold Hough in The Lesson 
Round Table, 1932; Cokesbury Press. 
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After the Every Member Canvass 
(Continued from page 412) 


made without careful preparation, so 
that it will really win results by the 
wisdom and timeliness of the approach, 
whether by mail, in person or from the 
pulpit. 

In every church of size, to help the 
treasurer and lighten his load, a care- 
fully selected collections committee 
should function from time to time. This 
committee will include from three to 
five men, with the pastor, the treasurer, 
and the trustee president as ex-officio 
members. It should include the Director 
of the last Every Member Canvass whose 
knowledge of the results reported by 
the workers, along with the insight of 
the pastor and the treasurer’s data, will 
be of great value in determining what 
persons should be approached in per- 
son. Some member of the committee 
should be able to write tactful and ef- 
fective collection letters. 


Meeting perhaps once a quarter, this 
committee should confidentially review 
the names of those whose pledges are in 
arrears, together with those non-con- 
tributors who probably have the ability 
to contribute, assigning the names of 
those who should be personally inter- 
viewed to those who can probably se- 
cure the best results, whether the solici- 
tor who secured the pledge, the captain 
or group leader for that district, or the 
bank cashier at whose window he calls. 

Non-subscribers may be approached in 
several ways. After the list has been 
carefully analyzed, some additional sub- 
scriptions can be secured by reassign- 
ments to captains and others who can 
make the best approach in view of the 
report made by the solicitor who failed 
to secure a pledge. Such reassignment 
should be made immediately, with the 
appeal that “since conditions are so dif- 
ficult this year, the trustees need every 
possible dollar in pledges at the very 
start.” In some large churches, a quiet 
follow-up is carried on through the year 
by the captains, or by a special com- 
mittee including the treasurer, who ap- 
proach each prospect at a time and in 
a way that promise best results. 

Most churches have adopted the prac- 
tice of sending weekly envelopes to all 
non-subscribers, following a letter and 
pulpit announcement including the in- 
timation that: “since some who were un- 
able to subscribe have indicated that 
they wish envelopes, and will contribute 
as generously as possible in lieu of sub- 
scriptions, we are sending envelopes to 
ali our friends in the hope that they will 
favor us with contributions, regularly or 
from time to time, which the treasurer 
will record and receipt. 

To those from whom little is expected 
because of unemployment or for other 
reasons, a special paragraph is included: 
“Even if you cannot contribute, please 
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favor us with your presence each Sun- 
day, depositing an envelope on the plate 
as evidence of your presence. Each 
church service is really a roll call of 
those who love Christ, pleasing to Him 
and encouraging to us. The Bible re- 
quires only “according as a man hath, 
not according as he hath not.” Possibly 
you can bring an occasional nickel or 
dime. Your presence is just as welcome 
and you most of all need to manifest 
your loyalty by your presence when you 
cannot manifest it by gifts. We are 
told that our Lord especially loves and 
welcomes the fellowship of those for 
whom mites represent sacrifices. 

Do not overlook the marginal givers, 
making use of “The Book of Golden 
Memories,” “The Church Crucible Serv- 
ice” and other methods suggested by 
Dr. Leach on page 313 of the March is- 
sue of Church Management. Various 
other devices for securing special offer- 
ings have appeared in Church Manage- 
ment from time to time, both in articles 
and in the advertisements. 

A “Home-coming Sunday” or “Autumn 
Loyalty” offering on the last Sunday 
ot September is highly appropriate. A 
special offering is possible at Pentecost. 
Especially appropriate is a “Summer Ad- 
vance Payment” appeal to “share the 
burden of the Treasurer, and manifest 
your loyalty to our church, by furnish- 
ing in advance all the cash you can to 
help carry the church through the lean 
months.” 

For such offerings, special envelopes 
are sometimes printed in which sub- 
scribers can enclose their regular en- 
velopes while non-subscribers may en- 
close cash or may indicate a_ special 
pledge. The printed form may be some- 
what as follows: 





Advance Payment Envelope 
Recognizing that it is important 
for my church to meet pressing 
financial obligations during the 
summer, I gladly unite with others 
in this 

Summer Advance Payment 
To bring my pledge up to 


June 30, Bcctece 
Advance payment on 

pledge, eer 
Cash offering in addition 

to pledge, ere 
PUNO HE a Sit nba ae eta alninlaloce waldminie 











Such envelopes may offer opportunity 
for short-term pledges, including an ad- 
ditional line as follows: 





I will contribute $...... per 
month for 5 months. 
I will make a special offering of 











“Facing Church Finance Problems 
Constructively” is the theme of Dr. Mc- 
Garrah’s article for our next issue. It in- 
volves this implication: “Shall churches 
depend for financial recovery upon hit or 
miss plans, or upon far-reaching finan- 
cial policies, comprehensively developed 
and supplemented by comparable “Spir- 
itual Recovery Programs?” 





UNIQUE MANUAL OF 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Harry B. Rhine, pastor of the First 
United Presbyterian Church, Royal Oak, 
Michigan, has prepared a most inter- 
esting manual of instructions for those 
contemplating church membership. It 
is made from two sheets of typewriter 
paper. Each sheet is divided into two 
pages and the material mimeographed 
on these two pages. Then the papers 
are folded-and bound together with ad- 
hesive tape. 

Thus page one is the title page. The 
title is printed on in pen. Pages two 
and three contain mimeographed mate- 
rial. Pages four and five are blank for 
notations. Pages six and seven have 
the mimeographed pages again. Page 
eight is blank for notes. 

This makes a most useful booklet and 
the material in it is logically developed. 
Perhaps he will give you a copy. But 
be sure to send a stamp to pay the 
postage. 





UNION SEMINARY SUMMER 
COURSES IN RELIGION 


Union Theological Seminary in New 
York will conduct summer courses in re- 
ligion for the fifth consecutive year from 
July 10th to August 18th, in the sum- 
mer session of Columbia University, ac- 
cording to an announcement from Dr. 
Henry Pitney Van Dusen, Director of 
Summer Courses. Two ministers from 
Scotland will be on the distinguished 
summer faculty, the Rev. Donald Mac- 
pherson Baillie, minister of Kilmacolm 
Church in Glasgow, and the Rev. James 
Black, D. D., of St. George’s West 
Church, Edinburgh. The former is a 
brother of Dr. John Baillie and the lat- 
ter of Dr. Hugh Black, both of whom 
are professors at the Seminary. 


The courses being offered are for min- 
isters, Christian workers, and teachers 
in schools and colleges. One of particu- 
lar interest is entitled ““‘Two Major Prob- 
lems in Christian Thought” and will be 
conducted by Professor John Baillie and 
Dr. Walter M. Horton, Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology at the Oberlin Grad- 
uate School of Theology. The course 
will be given in two parts, one dealing 
with “The other-worldly emphasis in re- 
ligion and the doctrine of immortality”; 
the other with “The Christ, The Church 
and the Kingdom.” 

Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, noted 
leader in religious thought, will conduct 
a course, “Christian Ethics in Modern 
Civilization,” in which such questions 
will be considered as: “Is it possible to 
derive an adequate social ethic from the 
gospels?” “Is an ethic of love relevant 
to the political problems of a civiliza- 
tion?” and others. Prof. Niebuhr will be 
assisted by the Rev. E. B. Chaffee, min- 
ister of Labor Temple, N. Y. 
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The Importance Of Singing Good 
Music; What Is Artistic Singing? 
The Junior Choir * 


By F. Melius Christiansen, Mus. Doc. 
Director, St. Olaf Choir Minneapolis 


As a rule we are all interested in 

securing wholesome and nutritious 
foods for the body, especially for the 
body-building of the growing youth. We 
are, also, interested in clean and up- 
lifting literature for the development of 
the mind. In view of these, and other 
similar concerns, one is often over- 
whelmed with the lack of interest, 
knowledge and taste on the part of the 
same people when it comes to selecting 
food for the spirit. The most senti- 
mental, crude and destructive music is 
the regular diet of so many choirs, di- 
rectors and congregations. If music 
which has no power of growth or inspira- 
tion in it is permitted to poison the 
taste and interest of the church people 
there can be only one result, that of de- 
creasing life and a general decadence. 
The church holds to an ideal which em- 
bodies the spirit of love and truth, and 
relies on it for a more abundant life. 
That same adherence to purpose and 
love of purity and inspiration must, in 
its peculiar sense, be felt in our music 
if it shall be in harmony with the church 
and be worth while. 


Cheap music has the tendency to tear 
down and pollute taste; and only meagre 
results are possible in the choir that 
sings it. It has many characteristics 
which should help the director to steer 
clear of it when he is selecting mate- 
rial for his choir. The music counters 
all over are heaped with stuff that is 
simply “manufactured” for commercial 
purposes. It consists of a lot of notes 
put together in a mechanical way with 
an attractive title. Clever advertising 
schemes do the rest. What is the mo- 
tive? Money! The contents of this 
music leave no impression. Test an- 
thems, therefore, by the grip that is in 
them. Manufactured ones are dead and 


O« Musical diet needs attention. 





*Dr. Christiansen’s articles are reprinted 


from the Choir Director’s Guide by permission 
of The Augsburg Press. 


can never impart life either to the singer 
or the listener. Cheap anthems are 
naturally crudely composed. They lack 
a growing purpose. The form is illogical 
and void of unity. They lack the sym- 
metry which is so necessary for expres- 
sing sense and beauty. In short, there 
is no trace of the artist in them. It is 
comparatively easy to write a song or a 
sermon, but only out of the inspired soul 
of the artist comes the germ of life 
which can make it a living thing. 


Then there are anthems which are 
characterized by an extremely senti- 
mental strain. Strangely enough, a lot 
of people choose this type of music. Yea, 
even for church use. The sentimental 
melody is cheap and should be avoided. 
It does not stir noble responses within 
us. It is too sweet and superficial. It 
will not stand repetition in a choir. It 
does not grow with use, hence it is poor 
material. But it is worse than that; it 
spreads a kind of sickness which attacks 
the mind and demoralizes the sense of 
appreciation and discernment of values. 
Unfortunately it is published in such 
great quantities that it is difficult to find 
the gems. Hard, painstaking work on 
the part of directors is very necessary. 
The good songs are few in number but 
make up for it in quality. They should, 
therefore, be sung a great deal. They 
impress us more and more with each 
repetition. We do not need many songs 
when we have good ones. Is is better 
to search a year for a gem than to use 
characterless music. 


Let us note a few characteristics of 
the good anthem. In the first place, the 
text presents a fine thought or picture, 
and there is unity between the text and 
the music. The spirit of holiness or 
peace, for instance, can not be expressed 
in uproarious rhythms; nor can the 
prayerful Amen at the close support the 
soaring climax tones so often attached 
to it. Is it not ridiculous to sing the sec- 


ond stanza of Holy Night in fortissimo 
and allegro tempo just for the sake of 
the conventional contrast? The good 
anthem appeals to reason and appro- 
priateness. In the second place there 
must be a good motive, a group of notes 
which constitutes the germ from which 
the song is to develop. This is very 
important. The poor song writer ram- 
bles hither and yon without theme and 
coherence. He, as a result, accomplishes 
nothing, gets nowhere, says very little. 
So many are misled by the composer 
who writes noisy, bombastic songs. At 
first there seems to be a great deal of 
stir in such music, but the choir that 
sings it finds itself in the same situation 
as the public speaker who, because of a 
lack of impelling ideas, has to resort to 
shouting to keep his audience awake. 
The motive, then, must have original 
character, and the composer must stay 
by it and interpret its message through- 
out the song. This treatment insures 
that unity of form and purpose which 
makes the good anthem effective. There 
are other striking qualities present in 
good music with which the individual 
will become acquainted if he submits 
himself to its influence. How, then, can 
we afford to waste our time with poor 
music? Every director and person con- 
cerned must face the responsibility of 
selecting wholesome material and lead- 
ing his people towards a deeper under- 
standing and appropriation of its riches. 

This growth in taste and better sing- 
ing does not come of itself. There must 
be effort exerted. That which is worth 
while is gained only through honest ef- 
fort. Maybe that accounts, in part at 
least, for the popularity of cheap music. 
But that again is a wrong attitude. 
Choirs which are fed on cheap music 
seldom show strength and growing in- 
terest in their work. The leaders blame 
the low spirit to slackness on the part 
of the members. That is not the cause. 
Young people grow enthusiastic about 
choir work as soon as it brings forth re- 
sults. They are eager to master even 
the more difficult songs after they have 
once tasted of the satisfaction that ac- 
companies such accomplishments. Young 
people like to make drives to gain a goal. 
The directors of choirs should sense and 
encourage this capacity in their singers, 
and choose music of varying grades of 
technical difficulty in order to promote 
growth. Powers undreamed of lie dor- 
mant in the talent of the ordinary 
church choir. So many of the good an- 
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thems are considered too difficult by the 
directors because they have never tested 
the ability of their singers. Let the di- 
rector grow up to the stature of the more 
advanced song and the choir will soon 
follow him, and, in turn, the congrega- 
tion will be led into a new and rich ex- 
perience. Good songs, however, come in 
both easy and more difficult grades, so 
that every choir, regardless of training, 
can have good music. The folk song is 
the simplest form of all music, yet it is 
often of the most beautiful. There are 
many good anthems written in the style 
of the folk song. Experience teaches 
that a choir which has been raised on 
a poor musical diet will readily change 
to better material, and learn to sing it 
and love it. For these and other rea- 
sons choir work is a promising and won- 
derful work in which we rejoice. The 
directors should look to a new day, 
equip themselves for their important 
work, study good music and build for 
taste, technique and inspiring singing. 


What Is Artistic Singing? 

There could be no art without the 
background of scientific facts. The ar- 
tistic, the feeling, the emotion, the im- 
agination are primitive, inborn and 
natural. The theory and technique of 
the art must be mastered through many 
years of consistent labor. 

What is the relation of the artistic to 
the scientific in music? A person may 
be artistic in taste and feeling without 
being an artist. A person who has 
theoretical knowledge and_ technical 
training combined with a fine artistic 
taste and feeling is an artist. The two 
must go hand in hand. 

A musician may often fail in power 
of emotional force and the natural gifts 
of artistic taste, but more often he fails 


in the knowledge of the theory of the 


art, in technique and ear development. 

A singer with much emotional life ex- 
pressing his feeling freely and some- 
times wildly without the discipline of 
scientific knowledge and training will 
sing out of tune, with unbalanced phras- 
ing, and present a performance that will 
be everything else but artistic. To be 
artistic and beautiful the singing must 
be disciplined. 

In speaking about good music for 
church use, one is reminded of what 
the late President Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity said, “Your music must be kept 
noble and good. If your children hear 
Wagner and other great masters in 
schools, they will not be satisfied with 
‘Pull for the Shore’ in the church.” 


The Junior Choir 


The Junior Choir movement is pro- 
gressing by leaps and bounds. 

The term “Junior Choir” is used 
rather indiscriminately to designate sev- 
eral different types of organization. Of- 
ten it is taken to mean a choir of young 
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men and women ranging in age from 14 
to 20. Such voices must be treated far 
more carefully than the voices of older 
people, of course; directors should care- 
fully test the voices and place them on 
the part that is most comfortable, speci- 
fically instructing each singer to leave 
out all notes above or below their range; 
furthermore, such choirs must not sing 
loudly. Often it will be found advisable 
to have low alto voices, whether girls or 
boys whose voices are in the changing 
process, sing the tenor part, as changed 
tenor voices are rather scarce at that 
age. When these precautions are ob- 
served, this type of “Junior Choir” may 
be treated in exactly the same way as 
a regular mixed chorus, and may sing 
mixed chorus music, ranging in difficulty 
from simple hymns to “Messiah” 
choruses. 

But by “Junior Choir,” as we shall here 
use the term, we mean a children’s choir 
—that is, a group of children ranging in 
age from 6 to 14. Older girls may take 
part, and boys whose voices are just be- 
ginning to change will add firmness to 
the low notes in the alto. No changed 
voices will be used. Children below the 
third grade have little or no reading 
knowledge of music, and will have to be 
taught their part by rote—which will 
take care of itself, as a rule, as they sim- 
ply pick it up from the older children. 
Generally speaking, children below the 
4th or 5th grade should all sing lst 
soprano. Their voices are light and 
clear, and they sing high notes with 
ease, if properly instructed. From the 
4th grade and up, voices should be clas- 
sified according to quality and range 
into lst and 2nd soprano and list and 
2nd alto. Four-part singing, however, 
is as a rule not advisable. In two-part 
singing, of course, merely combine the 
altos and combine the sopranos. In 
three-part singing, the lowest of the 1st 
altos may sing with the lowest part, and 
the highest of the 2nd sopranos, with 
the lst sopranos; the remaining lst altos 
and 2nd sopranos will sing the middle 
part. In order to get the right balance, 
it is usually necessary to include a much 
larger number of lst sopranos than of 
any other voices, especially if very small 
children are used. 


The 2nd altos will be older boys and 
girls, and, even at that, their voices will 
be rather light. For them to attempt to 
imitate the full quality of an adult alto 
voice is little short of vocal suicide. All 
parts must sing lightly, and the director 
who strives for too much volume not 
only destroys all musical beauty, but 
runs the risk of committing vocal mur- 
der. Also the light head-tone all the 
time. Tell the children their singing 
should be like Ivory Soap—it floats. 


That they are to sing softly does not 
mean that they are to mumble. Warn 
them against lazy lips. Tell them you 


want to see them sing—that is, articulate 
so distinctly that you can see the words 
on their lips even if they don’t make a 
sound. Soft singing does not mean lazy 
singing at all. They must concentrate. 
The director can be more strict with 
them than he can with adults—but he 
must, of course, avoid anything that 
sounds like nagging and scolding. They 
must sit up straight with both feet on 
the floor—and they will have to be 
trained to do so. They should frequently 
stand while singing. And soft singing 
does. not mean monotonous singing. 
Children’s voices are very flexible—and 
the director should insist on good 
crescendos and decrescendos and what- 
ever other contrasts the music calls for 
—always bearing in mind that a fortis- 
simo does not mean a lot of loud, noisy 
singing. 

Some part of the singing should be 
done without the accompaniment—the 
more, the better. Even if a number is 
intended to be sung with an accompani- 
ment it is well to rehearse it a number 
of times without. 


In places where the Public School 
music supervisor is functioning properly, 
it is a relatively simple matter to form 
a good Junior Choir. In the Public 
School the children learn to read notes 
readily and to use their voices correctly 
and beautifully. Good, unaccompanied 
three-part singing in the upper grades is 
a matter of almost every-day occurrence. 
The director of a Junior Choir would do 
well to get acquainted with the music 
supervisor and to visit the Public 
Schools a few times and observe the 
methods of teaching music there. It 
would also be highly commendable on 
his part to read some of the best litera- 
ture on Public School Music and the 
treatment of children’s voices—for ex- 
ample, Gidding’s “Grade School Music 
Teaching,’ Gehrken’s “An Introduction 
to School Music Teaching” and Howard, 
“The Child Voice in Singing.” 

Any music written for women’s voices 
may be used, provided that the alto part 
does not go below a or an occasional g, 
and the soprano part, not above high g. 
Naturally, both words and music should 
be of such a nature that they will appeal 
to children. We wish particularly to 
warn against the use of cheap, tawdry 
music which too often makes up the bulk 
of the Junior Choir repertoire. We must 
carefully distinguish between that which 
is truly childlike and that which is mere- 
ly childish. 

It is scarecely necessary to add that, 
aside from the musical training the chil- 
dren get, and the truly beautiful contri- 
bution their singing makes to the serv- 
ices, the Junior Choir affords an excel- 
lent opportunity for the director to get 
right next to the children and to exercise 
a truly significant influence on their 
spiritual growth. 
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Hospital Visitation In 
Atlanta 


Atlanta, Georgia, is nationally known 
for the quality of its medical and surgi- 
cal service in its many hospitals. Two 
of these hospitals are denominationally 
controlled and chaplaincy service is pro- 
vided. But in the others the spiritual 
ministration is left to the Christian 
Council of Atlanta. A plan has been 
worked out by Robert W. Burns, pas- 
tor of Peachtree Christian Church, 
which most effectively meets the situa- 
tion. Other ministerial groups will be 
interested in this plan. We reproduce 
a portion of the announecement here- 
with. 


For each hospital we organize a 
staff of visiting ministers. These men 
are chosen as far as possible from the 
churches near the hospital to which 
they are attached. 

By experience we have found that 
more than 80% of the patients ad- 
mitted in the Atlanta hospitals just 
mentioned are from three major de- 
nominations—-the Baptists, the Meth- 
odists and the Presbyterians. Each 
of these groups has a local minis- 
terial association. The appointment 
of the staff representing each of these 
denominations is made by their re- 
spective ministerial association. 

The ministers of other denomina- 
tions are chosen by the Committee 
on Hospital Visiting of the Chris- 
tian Council. Because of the much 
smaller volume of work involved for 
the ministers of other denominations, 
only one man is designated from each 
of these denominations for three 
months. 

In all cases ministers serve for a 
term of three months. 

In the three major denominations 
four ministers are appointed for each 
three months’ period. These four 
ministers each serve for one full week 
each month and the thirteenth week 
one of these four designated by the 
proper authority in each ministerial 
association, finishes out the three 
months. 


Just How Does It Work? 


Each morning the Chairman of the 
Committee on Hospital Visiting calls 
the hospitals to secure the names and 
religious affiliations of all patients ad- 
mitted on the preceding day. Then 
the minister on the Visiting Staff for 
that day is called, giving him the 
names of the members of his own 
denomination in that hospital. 

Upon being given this information 
it is the duty of the minister to call 
as soon as possible on those people 
and ascertain if they are members of 
any local congregation. If this is 
true, the visiting minister phones the 
pastor of the congregation of which 
that patient is a member. In many 
instances this call has been the first 
notice to such pastor that this indi- 
vidual was in the hospital. 

Patients with no local church at- 
tachment are the continued respon- 
sibility of the visiting minister. He 
is expected to provide for these people 
such spiritual care as may be needed. 

Patients with no denominational 
affiliation are divided proportionately 
among the different ministers. 


























Drunken Drivers 


increase accident hazards of all who use the 
streets and highways. 


You need Casualty protection during 1933, and 

the Ministers Casualty Union still provides the 
Lowest Cost insurance in the world. 

$20 for Accidental Death, or Loss of 
two hands; feet or eyes; 

1000 for Loss of one hand or foot; 
500 for Loss of one eye; 
$1 4 0 per week for Accident disability 
* up to 5 years. 
10. 50 per week for Sickness disability. 


specified fractures, 





Optional Settlements for 


sprains and dislocations. 


The lowest cost full coverage Casualty Insurance 
in the world. 


Twice the average protection per dollar of cost. 











$4.00 application fee carries the policy to October 15th, 
then only $3.00 per quarter—or $12.00 per year. 


Drop a card or mail the coupon for full particulars— 
TODA Y—No obligation—No agent. 





THE MINISTERS CASUALTY UNION 


Organized 1900 


15th Floor, Wesley Temple Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please tell me about the Lowest Cost full coverage Casualty Insurance in the 
world as announced in the May Church Management. 


Life, Accident and Sick Benefit Insurance at Bottom Cost for Clergymen only 
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LIFT YOUR CHURCH LEVELS—IN 1933 
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SPIRITUALLY 


Lift Attendance—Morale— 
Stewardship— 
Sacrificial Loyalty 





FINANCIALLY 


Increase Cash and Pledge 
Totals for Budgets—Debts— 
and other Needs 








Plan your program now for MAY and JUNE 
for the AUTUMN, for the YEAR 





Because of our cooperation since the depression began, some 1200 churches are today 


better off, both financially and spiritually. 


About 400 of these churches, as the climax 


of such programs, engaged also our personal counsel and experienced leadership for 
financial campaigns with definite objectives; with splendid results, in behalf of debts, 
improvements, budget increases and /or cash for emergency needs, to satisfy banks, etc. 


May-June Opportunities 


Some 200 churches have completed May 
and June “Spiritual-Financial Crusades” or 
campaigns, in recent years, to their great 
advantage, with the counsel and leadership 
of our staff. 

The results have amazed and delighted 
pastors and thousands of church officers— 
record-breaking attendance levels; im- 
proved morale; more and larger pledges 
for budgets or buildings; cash and short- 
term pledges for interest and debt-reduc- 
tion; refinancing; immediate and perma- 
nently higher levels of sacrificial loyalty. 


Our experience in these fields is un- 


equalled. 


May and June Examples 


We have aided 900 churches of every 

important denomination, in 45 states. 
Typical recent reports: 
Episcopal: On May 1, 1932, the Vestry of 
Trinity Church voted unanimously to en- 
gage our services for an immediate pro- 
gram. In this, they completely reversed 
their previous decision to delay the build- 
ing campaign indefinitely; also, a previous 
decision against “outside” help. Over 
$30,000 was pledged on May 22, 1932, plus 
considerable cash. The Rector reported: 


“Both financial and spiritual results far 


exceeded expectations. Final total, 
$39,000.” 
This Rector recently reported: “Nearly 


$15,000 cash paid in 9 months and we hope 
to complete the edifice by June—all costs 
provided, thanks to your counsel and help 
without which such results would have been 


impossible.” (Address on request) 
Vethodist: “To raise $40,000 in June... 


in these days of depression...the entire 
community is still somewhat dazed, in- 
cluding our own people...$16,000 cash in 
nine months.” (Name on request) 


Reformed: “If anyone had told me, five 
weeks ago, that the village church of which 
I am pastor would raise $20,000 in June, 
during the depression, | would have been 
amused. I call it a modern miracle.” 
(Later) “Our building is almost complete, 
almost $10,000 cash collected.” 


(Name on request) 


Texas: ‘For the cooperation of your 
Bureau in May, we are very grateful. 45% 
paid on pledges in 36% of the period... 
despite depression... grateful for the glad 
and wholesome aftermath.” 

(Address on request) 


Recent Victories—1933 


Before and at Easter, many churches 
climaxed Financial and/or Spiritual 
Advance Programs with the counsel 
and leadership of our staff. Many others 
will; in May and June. Why not yours? 


If your officers question possible re- 
sults in 1933, we will gladly send fur- 


ther information concerning recent 
programs. For example: 
Baltimore, Md. (March, 1933): “Our 


Loyalty Crusade and debt-reduction cam- 
paign climaxed on February 26th, just 
after our banks closed, yet the financial 
and spiritual results were highly satisfac- 
tory under the circumstances. Cash re- 
ceipts for the first week exceed expecta- 
tions: including generous payments from 
many who feared to pledge but who use 
envelopes because of inspiration and loyalty 
imparted.” (Name on request) 


A Baptist pastor whose 
church raised $35,000 in a combined debt 
and budget-increase program wrote: 

“Feb. 23, 1933: We are now far enough 
away from the financial campaign to ap- 
preciate the very fine and thorough work 
....enabling us to reach our goals on 
February 5. We are still receiving fine 
results...I1 have heard not a word of 
criticism.” 


Okmulgee, Okla.: 


Brooklyn, N. Y.: “In our Loyalty Crusade, 
climaxing in a 2-year budget pledge cam- 
paign on March 26, your Mr. Dawson 
helped us to achieve amazing attendance 
increases and spiritual results . . . many 
new budget pledges and increases.” 


New Jersey: Ten churches of Elizabeth, 
Roselle and Cranford (Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, etc.) are now in the midst of 
a simultaneous Loyalty Crusade program. 
Advance reports indicate attendance av- 
erages increased by 60% to 100% during 
March. . . Many new budget pledges and 
increases for each church in simultaneous 
Canvasses on March 26. (Final and com- 
prehensive reports with names, on request.) 


CHURCH SERVICE BUREAU 


A. F. McGarrah D. D., Director 
920 Witherspoon Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 1933 Seminar Into 
Mexico 


in the advertising pages of this 

issue is a unique institution which 
should have the support of every reader. 
Mexico is a close neighbor of ours and 
is one which is too little known. Be- 
lieving that the establishment of con- 
tacts through a visit for study and re- 
search on the part of serious minded 
Americans would be mutually profitable, 
The Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America eight years ago first 
led the group into the southern repub- 
lic. Since that time each year has seen 
a similarly conducted seminar. 


Tn Seminar in Mexico announced 


The sessions are held in Cuernavaca 
and Mexico City. Lectures and discus- 
sion groups on art, archaeology, litera- 
ture, social forces and economic prob- 
lems are the basis of the study. Field 
trips are made to various historical sites 
and charming villages for intensive 
study. In addition there are supple- 
mentary travel trips which are avail- 
able to members of the group desiring it. 


This is the kind of cultural travel 
which gets to the real facts. The sem- 
inar has an enviable standing with Mex- 
ican leaders and has had their active 
support and cooperation. The organiza- 
tion is open to those who are interested 
in this serious purpose but is hardly 
suitable for people who prefer merely a 
tourist approach to Mexico. 

A booklet giving the details of the 
seminar is available for all interested. 
It may be secured by writing direct 
to the Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America or addressing your 
request to Church Management. 


Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. 

—William Cowper. 





Competent 


Church Counsellors 
Dr. McGarrah suggests: 


1. Write today, telling your needs. 


“Our Church 
How to Meet 


2. Plan a_ conference on 
Problems and Opportunities 
them in 1933.” 


3. Arrange for a member of our staffi* to 
bring invaluable counsel out of his wide ex- 
perience; answers to many perplexing ques- 
tions; and inspirction. 


coming for a nominal fee 
depending upon distance) he 


In one day, 
($25 or less, 
could: 


(a) Confer with pastor and key-laymen. 
(b) Confer with committees as desired. 


(c) Speak at mid-week service, at a lunch- 
eon or supper conference for all your church 
officers and leaders. 


*Seven competent members of our staff 
are located in or near New York; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Detroit; Chicago; Des Moines; 
Kansas City; Los Angeles. Address: 920 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MILLER BELL TOWER 
The Chimes play at Morning, Noon and 
Night. The bells announce the opening of 
Services, Addresses, Concerts, Operas, Plays. 
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Chautauqua Institution 
1874—1933 


“Chautauqua is a place, an idea, and a force” 


Institution offered its first annual 

program. This year it will offer its 

sixtieth. In the interim, its name— 
the name of a county, a lake, a com- 
munity and an institution—has become 
a common noun in English dictionaries 
the world over. Why? Because two men 
standing on the shores of Lake Chau- 
tauqua in 1874 had such a breadth of 
vision that in referring to Chautauqua 
in 1933, Dr. Earl Barnes has written, “If 
it did not exist, the need of our time 
would call it into being.” 

Lewis Miller and John Heyl Vin- 
cent were the men referred to. The 
former was a prosperous manufacturer 
of Akron, Ohio, much interested in Sun- 
day school work, and the latter was a 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church whose force and personality left 
an impression on thousands of all de- 
nominations. The original plan of the 
Institution was to create at Fair Point, 
now Chautauqua, a summer Sunday 


F tastitation years ago Chautauqua 


CHAUTAUQUA FROM THE AIR 


school assembly. The plan at once met 
with wide favor and was rapidly broad- 
ened to include all phases of what we 
now know as Adult Education. 

The site chosen could scarcely have 
been more ideal. The geographical lo- 
cation is southwestern New York State 
midway between New York and Chicago. 
Although not on a railroad, it is served 
by the Erie at Jamestown, by the New 
York Central at Westfield and by the 
Pennsylvania at Mayville. Bus lines 
make connections with a local bus com- 
pany at Jamestown and Westfield, and 
an improved state highway of forty-two 
miles encircles the lake. 

The Institution grounds of 366 acres 
embrace a mile and a half—thanks to 
the foresight of the founders—parked 
lake front. The lake, which never at- 
tains a width in excess of four miles, is 
twenty miles in length and divided by 
iwo long points reaching out from op- 
posite shores into two halves. The 
Indian spelling for Chautauqua was 


? 





HURLBUT MEMORIAL 


Used during the winter months as an 

inter-denominational house of worship and 

during the summer is devoted to appro- 
priate Institution activities. 


Used for 
lains’ 





HALL OF CHRIST 


study periods and for the chap- 
hour by the Department of 
Religious Work. 
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“Jadaqua” and some students of the In- 
dian language interpret this to mean 
“bag tied in middle.” Other interpreta- 
tions are “lake of mist” and “lake of big 
fish.” The latter possibly comes from 
the fact that Chautauqua is the original 
home of the muscallonge. Thirteen hun- 
Gred feet above sea level, the lake is one 
of the highest navigable bodies of water 
in the country. Its outlet is the Mis- 
sissippi. Although only twelve miles 
distant, the shores of Lake Erie are sev- 
eral hundred feet lower, and its waters 
drain into the Atlantic ocean. In the 
hills between the two, are deep gorges 
of particular interest to the geologist. 
Thanks to its elevation and lake, the 
Institution grounds enjoy universally 
pleasant summer days and _ strangely 
enough, an entire absence of mosquitoes. 

The president of the Institution is Dr. 
Arthur E. Bestor. He has been asso- 
ciated with it since 1905 and became its 
president in 1915 upon the resignation 
of Dr. George E. Vincent. During his 
administration the relation of Chau- 
tauqua to the world movement in adult 
education has been developed greatly. 
Since the organization of the American 
Association for Adult Education, he has 
been chairman of its International Re- 
lations Committee. For several years 
he has also been one of the American 
members of the World Association. 
Among other affiliations, he is a Trustee 
of the Lake Placid Club Educational 
Foundation, Near East Foundation, and 
League for Political Education. 


Religious Department 


Although no single influence can be 
said to dominate at Chautauqua, the 
Religious Work Department is especially 
strong. Under the direction of Shailer 
Mathews, dean of the Divinity School, 
University of Chicago, courses of one to 
six weeks’ duration are given every sum- 
mer. Dr. Mathew’s associate is Miss 
Georgia L. Chamberlain, secretary of the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Chicago. 

In addition 











Headquarters of the Department of Religious Wora. Also has class 
rooms and is used by both the Home and Foreign Missions Institute. 


HALL OF MISSIONS 


to conducting 
formal classes 
throughout the 
week in Bible 
Study, Church 
History, Re- 
ligious Educa- 
tion, Character 
Building, and 
Missions, the 
Religious De- 
partment fur- 
nishes chap- 
lains who 
conduct a de- 
votional hour 
at 9:45 in the 
morning in the 
Amphitheater 
and a_ chap- 
lains’ hour at 





4:30 o’clock in the afternoon in the Hall 
of Christ every week day except Satur- 
day. These chaplains also preach to the 
great interdenominational assembly in 
the Amphitheater at 10:45 on Sundays. 
Chautauqua itself is non-denominational. 
Ten denominations own their buildings 
and conduct their own programs during 
the week and their own services on Sun- 
days at 9:45. These are, the Baptist, 
Congregational, Disciples of Christ, 
Episcopal, Lutheran, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Unitarian, United Presbyterian, 
and Reformed Church. On Sundays, 
there is also a 2:30 hour devoted to Bible 
study for adults followed by meetings of 
groups of young people. At 4:00 o’clock 
there is an organ interlude; at 5:00 
o’clock a vesper service; at 7:00 o’clock 
a lakeside service in Palestine Park; and 
at 7:45 a sacred song service. The 
Chautauqua choir with Chautauqua solo- 
ists furnish music for morning worship 
and at the evening service the choir is 
accompanied by the symphony orchestra. 

Among the chaplains appointed for the 
summer are Rev. D. M. Baillie, St. Co- 
lumba’s Manse, Kilmacolm, Renfrew- 
shire, Scotland; Dr. John Ray Ewers, 
East End Christian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dean Shailer Mathews, Di- 
vinity School, University of Chicago; 
Bishop Warren L. Rogers, Cleveland, 
Ohio; and Rev. T. Guthrie Speers, Brown 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Chautauqua has always encouraged 
the attendance of members of the clergy. 
To this end it offers half-rate gate 
tickets and certain of the denomina- 
tional houses offer either free or low 
cost accommodations to both mission- 
aries and ministers. The Ministers 
Union, not controlled by the Institution, 
has free accommodations for ministers 
and their wives for a stay not exceeding 
two weeks. Mrs. E. S. Shaw, Seal Har- 
bor, Maine, is the manager, and these 
accommodations are limited to those 
whose emolument would not permit 
them otherwise to take this vacation. 


Music Department 


For many years Chautauqua has been 
recognized as one of the outstanding 
summer music centers of the country. 
The director of music is Albert Stoessel, 
referring to whom the Musical Courier 
recently said, “One of America’s fore- 
most conductors.” He will return after 
a 1932 leave of absence spent in Europe, 
to conduct the symphony orchestra as- 
sisted by Georges Barrere. There will 
be some twenty-five symphony concerts 
given in the Amphitheater with leading 
soloists. Chamber Music by the Mischa 
Mischakoff String Quartette will again 
entertain smaller groups and there will 
be band music. Operatic productions in 
English have met with increasing favor 
in recent years. Then performances will 
be given this summer including two per- 


EVENING SONG SERVICE IN THE AMPHITHEATER SHOWING SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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formances each of the following: “Caval- 
leria Rusticana’—Mascagni; “La Serva 
Padrona” — Pergolesi; ‘Pinafore’ — Gil- 
bert & Sullivan; “The Tales of Hoff- 
man”—Offenbach; “The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy”’—Planquette; and “The Secret 
Marriage”’—Cimarosa. These will be 
given in beautiful Norton Hall, one of 
the most modern and best equipped lit- 
tle theaters in the country. The Chau- 
tauqua Opera Association receives the 
cooperation of the Juilliard Music Foun- 
dation of New York City. The majority 
of the members of the Chautauqua Com- 
pany appear in the New York produc- 
tions of the latter. Metropolitan stars 
have frequently appeared for single en- 
gagements, and Rose Bampton, who 
studied in the Chautauqua School of 
Music for eleven years, was a member of 
the Chautauqua Opera Company. 


The Chautauqua Choir is recruited 
from the grounds and last year it had 
some 200 members. They rehearse twice 
daily under the direction of Walter 
Howe, manager of the Worcester Music 
Festival and director of music at Abbot 
Academy. Their major productions this 
year will be Saint-Saens’ Opera, “Sam- 
son and Delilah” and Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul.” On one occasion they will be 
joined by visiting choirs from within a 
hundred mile radius and on that day 
will present five short works. 


Addresses 


If space permitted to publish a roster 
of the names of men and women who 
have spoken from the Amphitheater 
platform, it would be an impressive list 
of people famous the world over. As 
Chautauqua is non-denominational in 
religion, it is non-partisan on its plat- 
form. The Amphitheater which seats 
between six and eight thousand is open 
to anyone with a worth while message. 
However, where the subject is controver- 
sial, the Institution retains the right to 
have the other side presented in an 
equally able manner. This was illus- 
trated last summer when Dr. James G. 
McDonald spoke in favor of America’s 
cooperation with European nations and 
Henry Kittredge Norton answered him, 
favoring America’s isolation. The 1933 
list of speakers is far from complete. 
Among the names engaged for lecture 
series appear the following with their 
subjects: Dr. Richard Burton—‘Prizes 
and Prize Winners in Literature”; Dr. 
James G. McDonald — “International 
Problems”; Dr. Oscar M. Buck—‘Prob- 
lems of Asia”; Dr. Leon H. Vincent— 
“Modern English Novelists”; and Mr. 
Earl Hanson—‘“Colonization and Ex- 
ploitation in the Amazon.” Among those 


who will give individual addresses are: 
Dean Shailer Mathews, Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes, Dr. John Ray Ewers, 
Mr. Strickland Gillilan and many others. 
These amphitheater program periods are 
one of Chautauqua’s great contributions 
te adult education. In times past at 
least ten thousand people have gathered 
to hear a single event. Chautauqua is 
both democratic and informal, and many 
an individual has had his outlook broad- 
ened after listening to an address and 
discussing the matter pro and con with 
the men occupying adjacent seats on 
each side of him. 


Plays 


Norton Hall will also house the Reper- 
tory Theater. Its cast and direction will 
be that of the Cleveland Play House 
which has justly earned a na- 
tion-wide reputation for the ex- 
cellence of its work. It will give 
twelve productions of the follow- 
ing plays: “Men must Fight,” 
“Whistling in the Dark,” “Hay 
Fever,” “Twelfth Night” and 
“There’s Always Juliet.” Other 
plays will be produced by the 
students in the School of Speech. 


Summer Schools 


Chautauqua gave the United 
States its first Summer Schools 
which date back to 1874. For 
many years the Institution itself 
had a charter from the state and 
conferred degrees. With the 
great growth of schools the 
country over this charter was 
dropped, and since 1923 Chau- 
tauqua Summer Schools 
have been conducted in 
cooperation with New 
York University. They 
are under the direction 
of Dean John W. With- 
ers of this university 
which confers credits in 
over one hundred 
courses. This credit 
work can be taken in 


any one of eighteen 
separate departments. 
True to its traditions, 


Chautauqua Summer 
Schools also offers many 
part-time courses and 
includes in its enroll- 
ment, a large number 
of people taking work 
for self-improvement 
with no thought of 
credit. Its summer 
High School is approved 


Built by C. L. 


Dedicated in 1929. 
of the best equipped little theaters in the country. 
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by the New York State Department of 
Education regents’ examinations. 


C.L.S.C. 


No mention of Chautauqua is complete 
that does not include the work of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cle, familiarly known to several hun- 
dred thousand the world over as C.L.S.C. 
This is the world’s oldest reading club. 
It was conceived out of the Chautauqua 
idea of continuing education. Its orig- 
inal plan was to provide formal educa- 
tion for those who, of economic neces- 
sity, were forced to discontinue school. 
Mary Austin in her new and excellent 
book “Earth Horizon” devotes two pages 
to the effect C.L.S.C. had upon her and 
her neighbors in a small country town. 
Shortly after the inception of C.L.S.C. 
the governments of South Africa and 





HALL OF PHILOSOPHY 


S. C. funds—a bit of early Greece 
in a delightfully wooded elevated section 
overlooking the lake. 





NORTON HALL 
Loredo Taft was the architect and it is one 





Albert Stoessel Conducting. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The Amphitheater holds between six to eight thousand and is the scene of all major events. 
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A SECTION OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS QUADRANGLE 
On a hill in the North end of the grounds, it commands a wide view of the lake. 


Russia sent representatives to Chau- 
tauqua to study its methods. The study 
material prepared by the British Labor 
Unien for its members was originally 
put into operation by Bishop Vincent 
when in England and follows the C.L.S.C. 
idea. 

With the great increase in schools of 
all descriptions, offering extension 
courses, the C.L.S.C. dropped the idea of 
formal education and now confines itself 
te selecting through an Educational 
Committee, four or five outstanding 
books of recent publication date, in the 
non-fiction field. This set is offered its 
readers at a small fraction of the pub- 
lisher’s price. Because C.L.S.C. firmly 
believes in group reading, where each 
member presents his interpretations, 
with each set it includes a handbook of 
suggested program study and material. 


Titles published during the last two 
years are: “Our Times’—Mark Sulli- 
van; “The Theater’—Cheney; “John 
Marsh, Pioneer’—Lyman; “The Endur- 
ing Quest’ — Overstreet; “Roads to 
Knowledge” — Neilson; “Autobiography 
of Lincoln Steffens” and ‘“Mozart”’— 
Davenport. There are today, many 


reading circles throughout the country 
and in a number of foreign cities. 


Other Organizations 


The Chautauqua Woman’s Club with 
a membership of over 1300 represen ative 
women from 38 states and 18 foreign 
countries (1932 figures) is unique. It 
owns its club house on the lake and con- 
ducts its own programs. The president 
is Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, honorary 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Franklin | D. 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, 
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The course occupies 119 acres outside the Chau- 
tauqua grounds. 
of fairway and the hilly nature of the country 
with woods and water hazards make it a delight- 
fully sporty course. 
roque, and horseshoe courts, and horses are avail- 
able for riding. 


Its 18 holes embrace 6196 yards 


On the grounds are tennis 


In Conclusion 


That, “Chautauqua is a place, an idea, and a 
force” was a favorite description of Bishop Vin- 
cent’s of Chautauqua. 
call Chautauqua “A Summer City in the Woods.” 
Many hundred newspaper articles each year refer 
to its activities. 
New York Times said, “No educational history of 
the United States will be complete that does not 
include the contribution of Chautauqua.” 


Others simplify this and 


In an editorial last year the 


The 


year before the Christian Century wrote, “The 
most widely known summer gathering 
in western New 
is known 
being 


Mrs. John Henry Hammond, Dr. Jo- 
sephine Pierce, Miss Emily Louise Plum- 
ley, Mrs. Harold Jaquith, and Dr. Car- 
los G. Davila, are among those who will 
appear on the 1933 program. The Inter- 
national Federation of Business and 
Professional Women will meet at Chau- 
tauqua for the first time this summer. 
The following is the list of speakers: 
Miss Lena Madesin Phillips—United 
States; Dame Rachel Crowdy—England; 
Baroness Ishimoto—Japan; Miss Dor- 
othy Heneker—Switzerland; Dr. Marie 
Munk—Germany; Dr. Maria Castellani 
—Italy; and Dr. M. de Munter Latinis— 
Belgium. 

The Chautauqua Bird and Tree Club 
meets at regular intervals. The New 
York Bird and Tree Club grew out of 
this club. The Y.M.C.A. has national 
headquarters on the grounds. And the 
same is true of the W.C.T.U. The King’s 
Daughters and Sons are also active and 
have their own building. 


Sports 


The need for recreation is not over- 
looked at Chautauqua. Excellent fishing 
is assured by the presence of a state 
fish hatchery on the lake. Although 
many varieties of smaller fish are to be 
taken, the muscallonge is the species 
most sought after. The all time record 
for the lake is 53 lbs. Last year within 
48 hours of the opening of the season 
three fish were caught with a _ total 
weight in excess of a hundred pounds. 
Other water sports, boating, sailing and 
swimming, are also popular. 

The Chautauqua Golf Club house is 
located on a knoll which commands a 
view of practically the entire lake. 





York is Chau- 
as the parent 
the oldest of all 


place 
tauqua. It 
Chautauqua, 





SMITH MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
Dedicated in 1931, built of red brick, it is 
the latest addition to the group of Plaza 
buildings. It houses some 13,000 volumes, 
including one of the best reference libraries 

on adult education in the country. 


summer assemblies. The material im- 
provements of the parent Chautauqua 
are noticeable from year to year. New, 
substantial buildings of stone and brick 
are being added.” To this should be 
added the fact that Chautauqua has 
never left its permanent grounds nor 
has it ever had any connection with any 
other organization of similar name that 
has come after it. 


Chautauqua offers a spot for an en- 
joyable summer with opportunity to 
worship, opportunity to study, and op- 
portunity to play; all is optional. 





A LAKE SCENE 
Suggesting the open spaces of the lake front. 
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BOOK BROADCASTINGS 


What the Writers have to Offer 














Stidger’s Edwin Markham 
By William H. Leach 


ILLIAM L. STIDGER is a ver- 

VW satile and prodigious writer. I 

would not want to say how 
many books have come from his pen. 
Most of them I have read, one or two 
I at one time published. They cover 
many phases of life. Star Dust from 
Dugouts, an early book of the war, still 
rings in my ears. I well remember when 
ministers eagerly awaited his new books 
on methods of church work. His Sym- 
phonic Sermons and Preaching from the 
Overflow represent other types. His 
studies in poetry have always been in- 
spiring. Now I have before me the 
proof pages of a new volume, Edwin 
Markham, which reveals this brilliant 
Methodist preacher in a still different 
light. 

In 1932 Dr. Stidger was invited to de- 
liver the Simpson lectures at De Pauw 
University. He departed radically from 
tradition and lectured on his friend the 
great American poet, Edwin Markham. 
This volume contains the lectures. As 
one reads he senses much more than a 
book. He finds that the author is en- 
gaged in a task of love. The friendship 
of Stidger for the aged poet is revealed 
in every page of this volume. Only one 
who has a heart touched with affection 
could or would care to produce a doc- 
ument such as this. 

I do not know how well acquainted 
ministers are with Edwin Markham. I 
will confess that my intimate knowledge 
is rather meager. But as page after 
page has revealed the man to me I have 
felt as though he were sitting across 
the desk chatting with me. 

Markham comes from a distinguished 
line of ancestry. He inherited the blood 
of noncomformists, dissenters, rebels, 
men of affairs and poets. At an early 
age he accompanied his parents via the 
covered wagon from New England to the 
Oregon. His mother afterward made 
her home in the Suisan hills of Central 
California. Here the boy grew with a 
longing for the great world outside. The 
adventures of the youth alone make fas- 


*Abingdon Press. $2.50. Excerpts in 
this article used by permission. 








Edwin Markham 


cinating Markham describes 
much of this in his book A Mendocino 


reading. 


Memory. 

Young manhood finds him as a teach- 
er and a poet. The stir of social vision 
was early in his soul. He had to deal 
with humanity. Of course his great po- 
em, The Man with the Hoe, was the pro- 
duction which turned the eyes of the 
world upon him. From that time his 
ascendancy as a poet was sure. There 
are some interesting things about that 
poem, too. For instance. he was paid 
forty dollars for it by the San Francisco 
Examiner. The New York Sun after- 
wards paid $2000 to the man who wrote 
what was considered an answer to it. 
Since first publication it has been trans- 
lated into forty languages. Four thou- 
sand parodies have been written on it 
and it is estimated that there have been 
five thousand answers to it. It has been 
reproduced twelve thousand times. It 
has been the subject of lectures and the 


inspiration of song. It has stirred the 
social dreams of millions. 

But I am not writing about The Man 
with the Hoe. Stidger has interested me 
in the man Markham. His picture of 
him during these years of age (Mark- 
ham is now eighty-one) is a fascinating 
one. He reveals him as a great Ameri- 
can with little guile, trusting, helpful 
and unspoiled. 


“TI have never heard him speak an 
unkind word of a single human 
being in fifteen years. He loves 
even those who have done him an 
unkindness—and there have been 
a few who have taken advantage 
of his honesty, his simplicity, his 
confidence—financially and in 
other ways. And he is always and 
forever apologizing for them and 
explaining away their faults—even 
when those faults have made him 
a sufferer.” 


He gives us a picture of Markham the 
bookman, picking up books which in- 
terest him wherever he goes. His little 
home in Staten Island is filled with 
them. They are on the tables, the 
chairs and the stairs. Yet he is always 
eager for new books. He pictures him 
as the lecturer, travelling by day coach, 
to save expense, even though the jour- 
ney takes him through the night. 

Says Stidger: 

“I go to the Pullman car of a 
morning to greet my ordinary lec- 
turer; but when I go to greet the 
greatest living poet America has 
today, I know that I will find him 
climbing down from a day coach 
after an average night’s ride.” 


In Detroit a waitress of a Noon Day 
Club remembered what the poet had 
ordered a few days before and brought 
without additional request the pot of 
tea, hot water and lemon. The poet 
insisted on seeing the manager. He 
wanted to commend the girl for her 
thoughtfulness. The girl was called in. 
It was a new experience for her and 
she wept a little. It was an upper 
room experience based upon an act of 
Christian courtesy which is so unusual 
in these busy days. 


One day Stidger asked him how he 
would like to make his triumphal entry 
through the gates of Paradise. 

Markham replied: 


“In the front line trenches! I 
want to be battling for social 
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When Half - Gods Go 
By FRANK KINGDON 


“Not often does one find such preach- 
ing as appears in this volume. It is 
brilliantly alive to every question to 
which today the tormented mind of 
man is seeking an answer. Ethical 
and religious questions, economic and 
political questions, are faced with un- 
usual candor and with extraordinary 
insight. The past is made to furnish 
light for the present, and the present 
is made to yield hope for the future.” — 
Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 
Net, $1.50, postpaid 


Difficulties In Religious 
Thinking 
By FRANK GLENN LANKARD 


“It is very suggestive and helpful to 
the busy leader of young people today. 
It is modern, but it is constructive; it 
faces facts, but it faces personality 
and the future, too; it is abreast of 
modern science, but it meets also 
modern life; it not only seeks the 
truth, but it looks squarely at life and 
strives to transform truth into life, 
which after all is the big problem.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 


Religion And The Good Life 


By WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 


“Put this down as a good book! If 
this season you have only a few dol- 
lars to invest in books, you cannot go 
wrong buying this one. With admir- 
able precision, and a sweep of detailed 
knowledge that leaves the reader 
breathless, Doctor Bower shows how 
religion may function in the forma- 
tion of character.,—Dr. John M. 
Versteeg, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 


The Growth Of The Gospels 
By FREDERICK C. GRANT 


“It is an excellent book, marked by 
competent scholarship. Dean Grant 
shows a thorough mastery of the work 
already done in gospel origins and ad- 
vances the line of study by his own 


investigations and insights. The book 
presents independence of judgment, 
good estimates of other scholars’ 


opinion and a sound, skillful explora- 
tion in the obscure and difficult area 
of gospel growth.”—Professor Dwight 
M. Beck, Syracuse University. 

Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65 
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righteousness. No pinochle, no 

solitaire, no loafing about on soft 

chairs for me. I want none of 

the aches and pains, none of the 

orgamic weaknesses of old age. I 

should like to go out that way— 

and make a joyful exit and a 

shouting entrance from the plat- 

form which has been my habitat 

for so many years. I should like 

to go just after reading the last 

stanza of Lincoln, the Man of the 

People.” 

This is the verse: 

So came the captain with the 
mighty heart; 

And when the judgment thunders 
split the house, 

Wrenching the rafters from their 
ancient rest, 

He held the ringpole up, and 
spiked again 


The rafters of the Home. He held 
his place— 
Held the long purpose like a 


growing tree— 

Held on through blame and fal- 
tered not at praise. 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he 
went down 

As when a lordly cedar, 
with boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout up- 
on the hills, 

And leaves a_ lonesome 
against the sky. 


Stidger’s book was published April 3rd.* 
On April 23rd Mr. Markham will have 
his eighty-first birthday. It is an in- 
terpretation of the man, his poetry and 
his social view of life. Unless I miss my 
guess it is going to be a much handled 
book by preachers. I am sure that it 
should be. 


green 


place 





Preachers and Preaching 


Sermons From Life, by Clarence E. 
Macartney. Cokesbury Press. 291 pages. 
$1.50. 


Here is a volume of sermons that is 
as readable as fiction but as helpful as 
a Bible commentary. Helpful in that 
every sermon deals with life. 


Dr. Macartney takes striking sentences 
from the confessions of those who have 
a false philosophy of life and around 
these sentences builds his sermons. 
Every minister has heard many times 
the pathetic words, “I believe everyone 
has the right to be happy,” “If I had 
only known then what I know now,” 
“TI want to see life,” “I can’t give her 
up,” etc., but not every minister has 
seen in those words, sermons. 


Though the topics are sensational, the 
sermons are not. They are saturated 
with Scriptural quotations and are of a 
conservative style. The minister will 
find very little grist for his own homi- 
letic mill. The value of the volumes 
lies herein that it will be a reminder 
to those who preach that one must not 
lose the personal touch in preaching 
and that sermons should deal with the 


problems that people are thinking and 
facing. 


The danger of this topical type of ser- 
mon is that so often it is only surface 
deep. But one who has read the au- 
thor’s “Wrestlers With God” knows that 
Dr. Macartney knows how to plough 
deep, too. I recommend that both books 
be read interchangeably. I do not re- 
call that I have ever been able to buy 
twenty-three full length sermons for 
$1.50. Here is real value in that this 
volume contains the above number of 
sermons plus sermons that are truly 
“sermons from life.” 


Radiant Reveries, by Chas. L. Good- 
ell. Revell and Co. 154 pages. $1.50. 


This is the fourth volume of Dr. Good- 
ell’s Reveries. It contains the radio 
messages delivered over the National 
Broadcasting Company stations begin- 
ning May Ist for sixteen consecutive 
Sundays, sponsored by City Federations 
and the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. The volume is 
dedicated by this ‘shepherd of the air” 
“to my radio family on land and sea 
in the U. S. and Canada.” Owing to 
the wide-spread reception of these ad- 
dresses and the requests for type-written 
copies each Sunday the book is bound 
in durable form and if you are a mem- 
ber of the radio family you will want 
this book. If you are a minister or 
church worker, you will be greatly edi- 
fied and interested in the strong mes- 
sages from this great pulpiteer. 

The book is typically Goodell. To 
those who know the author personally 
or have heard him that means that the 
messages are inspiring, hopeful, sound, 
well-phrased, graphic. You will want to 
read the book through at one sitting 
when you begin. 


The themes are well-timed. Among 
them are The Greatest Commandment, 
Why Worry, The Routine of Life, The 
Book We Love, The Life Superb. These 
attractive messages from this gifted and 
popular preacher with the closing prayer 
after each message will be a blessing 
to all who read them. 


1B. RR. 
His Life and Ours, by Leslie D. Weath- 
erhead. Abingdon Press. Xviili/361 
pages. $2.00. 


A life of our Lord which is a devo- 
tional classic and at the same time thor- 
oughly annotated scholarly creation has 
just been given to American readers 
in this volume by the eminent English 
clergyman, the minister of Brunswick 
Wesleyan church, Leeds. Dr. Weather- 
head has taken eighteen phases of the 
life of Jesus and after a critical exam- 
ination of each has sought to clearly 
amplify the cultural and spiritual val- 
ues of these experiences for the reader. 
Each chapter is preceded by suggested 
readings in the Scripture and each also 
has a well chosen prayer at its begin- 
ning. 


The volume lends itself very readily 
to use in discussion groups by the very 
nature of the preparation of the mate- 
rial and also because of the carefully 
arranged readings and questions for dis- 
cussion for each chapter found in the 
appendix to the volume. 


Dr. Weatherhead has clearly stated 
his design in his introduction, hoping 
to be of some help particularly to the 
various groups which are trying through 
fellowship, mutual confidence and con- 
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SRI RI UORREE H1 


THE MARCH OF 
FAITH 


By WINFRED E. GARRISON 


The Story of Religion in America Since 1865: 
the rise and fall of religious leadership, of sec- 
tarian revolt, of theological controversy, and 
of the nation’s spiritual life. Dr. Garrison, 
himself a prominent churchman, author and 
teacher, presents a candid, dramatic and frankly 
critical picture of the American churches since 
the Civil War.—April Religious Book Club 
Selection. $2.50 


SEEKING 
AND FINDING 


By DR. E. MACMILLAN 


Here is the companion volume to For Sin- 
ners Only. Written by an associate of Dr. 
Buchman, it explains in a clear and interest- 
ing form the aims of the Oxford Groups. 
“Dr. Macmillan is finding a new message and 
new power in this fellowship.”.—Church of 


The Eighth Book in Harpers Monthly Pulpit 


THE UNEMPLOYED 
CARPENTER 


By RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


Introduction by Henry Sloane Coffin. The 
Minister of Christ Church (Methodist Episco- 
pal), N. Y., attacks modern problems as realisti- 
cally as Walter Lippmann or Bertrand Rus- 
sell, and his clear incisive prose is a joy to read. 
Ten Sermons. $1.00 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL and 
the CHRISTIAN CULTUS 


By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


How can the social gospel be made integral to 
religion? How can it be made to feel re- 
ligious? How may we be saved from the 
moral debilitation which afflicts a ministry fired 
with social vision and unable to function so- 
cially through the present-day church struc- 
ture? Here are the answers to these and other 
vital questions, in a lucid and authoritative 
statement.—By the editor of The Christian 
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NEW BOOKS 


England Newspaper. 





from HARPERS 


fessional to penetrate through all sham 
to the innermost reality of life and 
Christian experience. In a time when 
many have lost courage and the zest of 
adventure in all realms, including the 
spiritual, it is good that men of clear 
insight like this author remind us of 
the eternal verities revealed in the life 
oi Jesus. R. W. A. 


Blundering Into Paradise, by Edgar 
Dewitt Jones. Harper and Brothers. 126 
pages. $1.00. 

The title is derived from the first of 
the ten sermons, a_ characteristically 
original treatment of the dying thief 
who found salvation. In the other nine 
sermons we find consistently the warm, 
human kindness, the historical lore and 
the graphic, clear style of the author 
who, in the dozen years of his Detroit 
pastorate, has transformed the modest 
church of his denomination into a noble 
cathedral known throughout the nation. 
Dr. Jones always starts with a passage 
of Scripture, and he never forgets it. 
He brings the message of the Gospel 
to the most important issues of our 
generation. He takes one thought and 
drives it home relentlessly and yet kind- 
ly, keeping us in touch all the time 
with the great minds of the past and 
present. A champion of the common 
man, an unashamed idealist in the cap- 
ital of mass-production, he proves his 
place among the major prophets of the 
contemporary pulpit. The first sermon 
and the sixth on The Discipline of De- 
layed Revelation are the two loftiest 
summits of a mountain range of con- 
sistently high altitude. Preachers every- 
where will be grateful for this fifth vol- 
ume in the Harpers’ Monthly Pulpit. 

r. 3. 


$1.50 Century. 


HARPERS e Publishers e NEW YORK 


$2.00 








Barton Warren Stone, by Charles C. 
Ware. The Bethany Press. $2.00. 


The religious body known as the Dis- 
ciples of Christ arose out of the religious 
revival on the American frontier during 
the first third of the last century. That 
movement was the outgrowth of a pro- 
test against Calvinism, an emphasis on 
Bible study, a passion for unity and 
evangelism and a pioneer independency 
in religion. It combined old and new 
elements, was American to the core and 
intensely emotional in expression. 

Mr. Ware uses the centennial anni- 
versary of the union of Thomas and 
Alexander Campbell, of West Virginia, 
and Barton W. Stone of Kentucky, in 
1832, to give point to his re-appraisal 
of Stone’s contribution to the Disciples. 
So largely have the Campbells bulked 
in Disciple literature as to give Stone a 
very secondary place in their origin. A 
juster estimate gives to Stone priority 
in time as well as a more definite em- 
phasis on church unity, on theological 
independency, in his understanding of 
the religious consciousness of his day, 
in his evangelistic passion and in his 
sacrifice for the cause. 

Mr. Ware gives an amazing amount 
of background material—educational, 
cultural, psychological—largely in the 
lives of southern leaders with whom 
Mr. Stone came in contact. There is 
color and dramatic quality, stern con- 
victions and bitter animosities, noble im- 
pulses and genuine loyalties. A host of 
characters sweep across the stage. The 
facts seem well supported by first hand 
evidence, source material is used in 
abundance and the bibliography is 
voluminous. Much of the material 
could be better sifted and some of the 





characters have little bearing on the 
theme. At times the language is rather 
stilted. 


Mr. Ware has his stalwart evangelist 
follow the gleam along the trail of his 
ten homes in seven states. He travelled 
toward that city on the rim of the 
world “whose builder and maker is God.” 
Amid all the clash of opinion and the 
heat of argument he appears a Christian 
gentleman of high honor and generous 
sympathies who “has shown mankind 
that truth and not faction has been his 
aim.” Mr. Ware writes with devotion 
but holds the scales fairly even and his 
work meets the demands of Fuller’s dic- 
tum that a good biography rescues a 
memory from oblivion. All those inter- 
ested in American religious movements 
will wish to consult this candid biog- 
raphy of a “distinguished reformer of 
the nineteenth century.” 

A. J. C. 


Youth 


The Student Faces Life, by Carl Sum- 
ner Knopf. The Judson Press. 222 
pages. $1.50. 


Books giving advice to college students 
in regard to fundamental, ethical and 
religious problems are available by the 
score. The only justification for a new 
book in this crowded field would be an 
exceptionally original angle of approach, 
or an unusually well-written book. The 
scope of this volume is essentially the 
same as that of at least a score of other 
books. Comparatively few of these, how- 
ever, are in the same class with it. Dr. 
Knopf has produced a really brilliant 
book which deserves a wide circulation. 
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One of the outstanding merits of the 
work is the style. Here is an author 
who can write. His sentences do not 
lumber along but they march. Anyone 
who reads the book with his pencil in 
hand will find that he has decorated 
most of the pages. A few typical pas- 
sages will give some idea of the flavor 
of Dr. Knopf’s pen. This is from “Ethi- 
cal Trends in Economic Thought”: 
“Here was the old idea that when some- 
one made money, someone had to lose 
it. The economic game was, to be on 
the right side of the deal. Balance of 
trade was a fetish. Naturally such a 
doctrine makes Main Street an armed 
camp and business a legalized banditry.” 


The Student Faces Life is a fine book 
to present to a young man or woman. 
Teachers and parents, too, will find it 
especially rewarding reading. 

L. H.C. 


Jesus and the Rising Generation, by 
W. A. Cameron. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 228 pages. $2.00. 


“Does one generation profit from the 
experience of another?” asks the author 
by way of introduction to the material 
presented in this book. It is difficult to 
see how youth could fail to profit from 
reading this volume. It is a challenge 
to our youth to maintain high ideals in 
the days in which we are now living and 
in those that lie ahead. The book is 
a wholesome and yet passionate appeal 
to youth to make a living religion and 
faith central in life. The type of re- 
ligion, practical and adventurous, de- 
scribed in the chapter on “Youth and 
Religion” is a good type for any of us 
whatever our age may be. 


The book not only deals with Chris- 
tian concepts of the Bible, Jesus, God, 
the church, social order and character, 
but also with such matters of interest 
to young people as books, friendships 
and hobbies. 


We believe that the volume will be 
found effective both for personal read- 
ing and for use in young people’s dis- 
cussion classes and young people’s so- 
cieties. P. FB. 


Man and Society 


Moral Man and Immoral Society, by 
Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. xxv+283 pages. $2.00. 


The thesis of this volume on Ethics 
and Politics by the popular professor in 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York is that a sharp distinction must 
be drawn between the moral and social 
behavior of individuals and of social 
groups. This distinction justifies and 
necessitates political policies which a 
purely individual ethic must always find 
embarrassing because group morality is 
always inferior to that of the best indi- 
viduals. Social cooperation requires a 
measure of coercion and force is jus- 
tified as a means because of the end 
achieved. The whole tone of the book 
is more or less that of pessimism, frus- 
tration, and defeat, but it is an honest 
book and is probably a healthy correc- 
tive to so much of the glib social op- 
timism that characterized the last de- 
cade. It is a sort of “Modern Temper” 
of the social life. Dr. Niebuhr is said 


to have told one of his classes that he 
wrote the book to undercut the easy 
theories of automatic social progress. 
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The work deals with “The Art of Liv- 
ing Together,” “The Rational and Re- 
ligious Resources of the Individual for 
Social Living,” “The Morality of Na- 
tions,” “The Ethical Attitudes of Privi- 
leged and Proletarian Classes,” “Justice 
Through Revolution,” “Justice Through 
Political Force,’ “The Preservation of 
Moral Values in Politics,’ and “The Con- 
flict Between Individual and _ Social 
Morality.” 


This is a volume to be read and re- 
read. Parts of it one will agree with. 
There is much in it that one may differ 
with. It is a book for our time and one 
in which the intelligent student will find 
much satisfaction. mW. 2. 


Moral Laws, by Edgar Sheffield Bright- 
man. Abingdon Press. xvi/322 pages. 
$2.50. 


The Borden Parker Bowne Professor 
of Philosophy at Boston University pre- 
sents a new point of view on the relation 
ot ethics conceived as a science. He 
refrains from intricate discussions about 
debatable problems over which too many 
of his predecessors have wasted much 
energy and time of their followers. Dr. 
Brightman pays most attention to the 
outstanding universal moral laws which 
rise above quarrels and burdensome de- 
tails. 


The author counts goodness a control 
of social behavior and instinctive ten- 
dencies by rational laws. This is in dis- 
tinction to many older theories of ethics 
which counted goodness a mere conven- 
tion or a fulfillment of instinctive needs. 
He very thoroughly discusses the rela- 
tion of moral laws and religion. He 
does not make each mutually dependent 
upon the other but he contends that 
“the performance of the autonomous du- 
ties of the moral law out of a joyous 
and worshipful love of God, unifies life 
better, elicits deeper and more varied 
emotions and affords a more rational 
goal for moral action in periods of fail- 
ure or depression than does an autono- 
mous ethics which denies the reality of 
God.” 


The volume is carefully indexed and 
has at the end a very carefully prepared 
outline of the History of Ethics. The 
extensive bibliography on this subject is 
also exceedingly valuable. Especially is 
this true for this book was largely pre- 
pared while the author was on sabbati- 
cal leave in Germany and many of his 
sources are those which are not readily 
accessible to American scholars. The 
book commends itself well for use as a 
text in ethics in college or theological 
seminary and has sufficient popular ap- 
peal that the intelligent layman should 
find great delight in carefully thinking 
through this question with Dr. Bright- 
man. R. W. A. 


The Christian Enterprise Among Rural 
People, by Kenyon L. Butterfield. Cokes- 
bury Press. 247 pages. $1.50. 


This volume contains the Cole Lec- 
tures at Vanderbuilt University for 1932. 
Dr. Butterfield is, of course, a veteran 
in the field of rural sociology. It is 
interesting to find him speaking for the 
rural church in this southern univer- 
sity. 

The ideal for the rural community 
which is presented in this book is one 
with a village or town as center in which 
is ‘located a prosperous church. Mod- 
ern methods of travel bring the wor- 
shippers to the church and make pos- 
sible the pastoral service which is es- 


sential. Farm owners will predominate 
in the farming community. Tenants are 
recognized but the author has a fear of 
them as a class. He believes in the 
value of rugged individuality and hopes 
to see restored the glory of the farm 
years which have passed. 


But Dr. Butterfield understands well 
the limitations to accomplishment to 
this ideal. Less than half the farmers 
have any connection with the Church, 
at present. The churches are woefully 
weak in resources. Even where preach- 
ing is good there is a lack of suitable 
buildings for the aesthetics of worship 
and for education. And he sees little 
possibility of the country district being 
able to finance the things they desper- 
ately need for religious progress. The 
solution, he feels, must come from some 
sort of cooperative basis between city 
and country. This approximates the 
greater parish idea which he commends. 

Contending that the rural fields pro- 
vide the cities with virile leaders the 
author feels that it is but right that 
the city turn around and help give ade- 
quate religious and moral training to 
the boys and girls in the country. Of 
course the main difficulty to this con- 
tention is that the city has a different 
idea about it. Most of the wealthy 
churches of the city have the burden of 
the weak churches in industrial cen- 
ters. None of them have more money 
than they know what to do with. My 
impression is that it will be a long time 
before such pastoring as this author 
pictures will be brought to pass. 


Instead should not the reconstruction 
of the rural church come from a 
strengthening of the rural community 
itself. Federal and state aid will be 
necessary to accomplish this. Destroyed 
markets must be re-established. But 
once the normal industrious life of the 
farmer is re-established he will be able 
to take care of his own church without 
aid from city churches. At least the 
farmer’s church did that in days gone 
by. W.#B.L. 


Various Topics 


The Buddha and the Christ, by Bur- 
nett Hillman Streeter. Macmillan. 336 
pages. $2.00. 


This book is not a study in compara- 
tive religion, as the title might suggest. 
Its scope is better indicated by the sub- 
title, “An Exploration of the Meaning 
of the Universe and of the Purpose of 
Human Life.” The author of Reality 
examines the light cast upon that mean- 
ing and purpose by Buddha and Christ. 
The eight lectures form the Bampton 
Lectures for 1932. There are two brief 
appendices, on the Buddhist sects of 
Japan and on the idea of the Holy. 


In the first chapter Dr. Streeter de- 
velops the theme which he suggested in 
a previous volume, that religion and 
science are two parallel avenues to a 
knowledge of Ultimate Reality. He then 
shows the contrasts and resemblances 
of the Buddha and the Christ. Chapters 
three and four are on evolving Buddh- 
ism and evolving Christianity. Chapter 
five deals with magic, philosophy and 
religion. The last three chapters deal 
with the problems of pain, conduct and 
immortality. The material provided by 
Buddhism Dr. Streeter gathered in jour- 
neys to the Far East in 1929 and 1931, 
meeting a number of its chief devotees 
and exponents. 
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Nothing which Canon Streeter has 
written during recent years in the field 
of religion can be regarded as unimpor- 
tant; but one can hardly rank this vol- 
ume with his Reality. It is more a se- 
ries of impressionistic sketches than a 
finished painting. It provides many 
suggestions based upon a sound insight 
into the historical development of the 
two faiths. At the end one is left 
somewhat up in the air as to the au- 
thor’s convictions. As in all he writes 
this book has beauty, charm and hon- 
esty. It is a contribution to theological 
thought; but by no means as great a 
contribution as the author has already 
made. Fr. ¥. 


Treasure of the Living Religions, by 
Robert Ernest Hume. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 493 pages. $3.00. 

One may bow in humility before a 
stupendous work of this kind. Under 
various Classifications the editor has 
brought together the exact statements 
of the eleven great religions of the 
world. We are told that the book is 
the product of seventeen years of work 
during which time Mr. Hume studied 
106,000 pages of documents to find the 
material for this volume. 


The result is not alone a book of quo- 
tations, in which the religions are com- 
pared one with another, but a classified 
Scriptural index through which the use 
of the various quotations maye be noted. 
This is follewed by a subject index. 
There are 3,074 quotations in the book, 
quite an encyclopedia. Such a volume, 
if given the distribution it deserves, will 
do much to promote the brotherhood of 
religions in the world. 

The cover jacket of the book adds to 
the beauty of the volume. The great 
religions of the world are represented 
in architecture and symbol in a two 
color design done by A. C. Webb. 


This is a reference book which will 
be invaluable to the student of com- 
parative religions. We 3k. Es. 


Magnificent Obsession, by Lloyd C. 
Douglas. Willet & Clark. $2.50. 

During the last three years, Magnifi- 
cent Obsession by Lloyd C. Douglas, has 
been discovered and read by constantly 
growing number of enthusiastic book 
lovers. This book, without doubt one of 
the few outstanding novels of the 
decade, has gathered popularity by virtue 
of its amazing key to a larger life, keen 
love interest, and depression-routing 
philosophy. 

Preston Bradley, well known pastor of 
The People’s Church, made this book the 
sole topic of his address the first Wednes- 
aay evening in Lent. This is but one of 
the several occasions on which this noted 
leader has publicly discussed and recom- 
mended this volume. 


The favor Magnificent Obsession has 
gained with readers is apparent from the 
fact that more copies have been sold 
during the last three months than during 
the entire year following its publication 
almost four years ago. A leading Chicago 
bookseller recently stated that no com- 
parable book he knew of that appeared 
at the time Magnificent Obsession was 
published is now selling anything like as 
many copies. 


It has continued a national best seller 
not by virtue of its author’s previous 
success because it is his first book, but 
rather by virtue of its own amazing 
vitality. It is frequently said those who 
read this book are never quite the same 
again. J. FS. 











COKESBURY 


Tth Revision (1933) 


THE NEW HANDBOOK of 
ALL DENOMINATIONS 


The latest statistical information—together with brief 
statements of the origins, tenets, and raison d'etre of the 
hundreds of denominations, sects, and religious groups— 
call them what you will—which make up religious 
America. ‘All about everybody,’” remarks Christian 
Century concerning these 327 pages replete with reliable 
information and data. A concise summary of America’s 


religious forces at moderate cost. Compiled ($1 50) 
‘ % bd 


by M. Phelan. 











The Christian Program 


THE CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISE 
AMONG RURAL PEOPLE 


Kenyon L. Butterfield 








It is becoming increasingly imperative that urban 
Christians give time and study to the problems which 
confront the rural church and its people. Their problems 
must not be left to politics and legislative action alone. 
Dr. Butterfield sets forth the conditions as they are today 
and points the way to constructive rehabilitation under 
the leadership of the Church, Protestantism particularly. 


In no other volume are the facts so com- ($1 50) 
© 


prehensively presented........... ; 


Religion’s Place 
GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION 


R. Kemp Morton 








A fresh, timely study of the struggle which made for 
the equality of all sects before the law. “‘Interesting and 
full of information which every good citizen ($1) 


should have,"’ notes the Baptist and Reflector. 


Barth and Brunner Made 
Plainer 


A CONSERVATIVE LOOKS 
TO BARTH AND BRUNNER 


Holmes Rolston 








Undoubtedly the most helpful book on Barth and 
Brunner published in this country, ‘This is the book to 
start with,’ commends The World Tomorrow. It is well- 
documented, containing verbatim the high-lights of the 
Barthian theology. “‘He writes so clearly that a wayfaring 
man, with a non-theological mind, can understand what 


he is talking about,’ observes Dr ($1 50) 
Oi) . 


Walter L. Lingle.. 


Ever Serviceable 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 





Karl R. Stolz 


“The most practical handbook for th stor P< 
st practic dbook for the past ($2) 


which we have seen."’ Religious Book Club.. 


Indispensable 


THE COKESBURY FUNERAL 
MANUAL 
By Wm. H. Leach ($1) 





CoxessBury Press 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
And at Your Bookstore 
. . Catalogue on Request 
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Sermons Plus | 


VOICES of LIVING PROPHETS 


ATKINS, p/us BOWIE, p/us CADMAN, plus CALKINS, p/us DURKEE, 
plus FOSDICK, plus FREEMAN, plus GILKEY, plus HOLT, plus 
HUTTON, plus HUGHES, plus JEFFERSON, plus McCONNELL, plus 
MOORE, p/us NEWTON, p/us NORWOOD, p/us PALMER, p/us SOCK- 
MAN, plus SMITH, p/ws STAFFORD, equa/s 

“The noblest collection of nowaday preaching that I have seen," 
writes Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones. Twenty full-length, timeiy sermons by 
twenty leading preachers of the English-speaking world, typical of their 
year ‘round ministry in pulpits and posts of responsibility an ($2) 
reaching Christian leadership. Compiled by Thomas Bradley Mather.\% 


SERMONS FROM LIFE 


Clarence E. Macartney 








23 sermons (declared his best to date), treating sin as sin, virtue as 
virtue, effectively administering antidotes to the careless thinking and 
lax behavior which marks leisure hours and the subtle temptations faced 
in private life. The characters are real. “‘Always worth ($1 50) 

¢ . 


reading, notes The American Lutheran..........+++- 


COURAGE THAT PROPELS 
G. Rey Jeida 


“Full of stimulating truths and striking illustrations,"’ as Dr 
Christian F. Reisner observes, this book represents the most helpful type 
of preaching during these troublous, uncertain days. Mr. Jordan points 
out that fear has no place in the Christian's heart except the proper 
fear of God. Through fifteen, timely messages, rich in practical, fresh 
illustrations, he points the way to a courage that helps any ($1 

% 


person measure up to the needs of the hour..............+ 


THE STIRRED NEST 


Teunis E. Gouwens 





Another series of sermons to help Christians breast the tides of present- 
day life. ‘Messages couched in simplicity, broad culture—marked by a 
sturdy and courageous spirit in which trust in Christ, and reliance on an 
unquestioning faith in him, shine and irradiate®’’ notes The 


ee eee ie eee re ($1) 


THE QUESTION OF THE CROSS 
Edward L. Keller 


The Cross confronts Christians the year ‘round. It is needs interpreta- 
tion and illumination wherever the central message of the Christian faith 
is emphasized. Dr. Keller treats the meaning of the Cross in every-day 
life and answers many questions which must not be ($1) 

% 


glossed over........... ‘ 


CHANCEL WINDOWS 
Bruce S. Wright 








themes for the preacher, and devotional guidance for ($1) 


any Christian..... 


PATHWAYS to the ABUNDANT LIFE 
J. Marvin Culbreth 
The author clearly reveals what the abundant life is, what it means, 


and how it may be attained. Written with youth in mind." ($1) 
% 


—Christian Union Herald 


MY JOB—PREACHING : With Samples 


Burris Jenkins 





sermons is now ready Thousands have enjoyed $] 50 
Dt wd 


EC ee ee 


Now, $1 


SERMON HEARTS 
William H. Leach 


600-word outlines of 150 notable sermons from the time 
of Wesley. Great Christian themes; highlights verbatim... 


SERMONS FROM THE PSALMS 
Clovis G. Chappell 
Chappell’s sermons are always interesting and helpful ($1) 


Present-day sermons based on the Psalter..........-- , 
THE WAY of A MAN with A MAID 
Clarence E. Macartney 


“Clear, ringing sermons proclaiming Bibical principles o ($1) 
right relationships.’'— Epworth Oe Eee ee re 


GOOD BOOKS 





($1) 
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| | A Study Of The Oxford 
| Sixth Edition— Completely Revised |] | Group Movement 
A Te First Presbyterian Church of 
RCHAEOLOGY Evanston, Illinois, believes that 
the Oxford Group Movement is a 
AND THE BIBLE serious enough proposition to en- 
title it to serious study. As a result 
By Geo. A. Barton, Ph. D., LL. D., D.D. ‘| classes have been conducted through five 
| Sunday mornings before the church 
Professor of Semitic Languages in the University of Penn- | service. The outline of the program, as 
sylvania; Professor of New Testament Literature and Lan- | : : ‘ 
guage in the Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal | used, is given herewith. 
anu Meek te hap: denntene Dinter af tee | 
— American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. February 26 
TWO BOOKS Since the publication of the first edition of “Archeology | I. The confession of sin as a condition 
IN ONE VOLUME and the Bible,” there has been a steady demand from }} | of freedom from a sense of 
PART I—The Bible lands, # students, colleges and seminaries for this authoritative ]f | guilt, 
enn Re gay a _ work. As new editions have been issued the latest dis- |] | (1) What is sin? How does an in- 
Bible and history. Many |} COveries have been included when possible. The last thor- dividual become a sinner? 
chapters are devoted to || ough revision, however, was made in 1924 and since that | (2) What good does it do to con- 
pi el eagle eo time great progress has been made in the exploration of fess one’s sins and to “a. 
tombs, pottery, etc., Bible lands and in the understanding of certain elements | should confession be made? 
while other Bible lands |] of their civilization. (3) How does “transference” to a 
have ample space. ; 7 | psychoanalyst, or to a “house 
PART II—Translations of In an effort to make this edition up-to-date and accurate, party” differ from confession to 
anctont cememnete witch the entire book has been thoroughly revised by Dr. Bar- | God? 
Bible. Most of the trans. {| t0™ from the first page to the last. Many corrections have |f | (4) What are the possible evils of 
aoe ae public onfesion of sins 
from original sources. wide describing the discoveri Ree » since th “ Ne “* Aad Sie sine rgpengyescrsetrel 
Ri lige aig dor egg ea ieele Should laymen act as priests? 
A LARGE AND Egypt, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine 
ELABORATE BOOK which are of interest to the Bible student. 
Contains 617 pages, in- An i ae ¢ ‘ ; March 5 
cluding complete indexes, An immense amount of research and labor have gone 
etc., and 133 pages of into the preparation of this scholarly work. It is a whole II. The function of social groups in 
| a re ap library on the archeology of the Bible in a single volume nurturing the Christian faith. 
| Bible World, Palestine || Which the minister, Sunday-school teacher and Bible (1) How is it that religion func- 
and Jerusalem are aise student will find eminently readable and helpful. tions as a bond uniting indi- 
| imcouced. e book is viduals in a social group? What 
| Esc tha"s as! J AMERICAN SUNDAY -SCHOOL UNION is the Christian teaching. con 
stantially i sth. in 5 i e re- 
| age: hg - 1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. es me rae! ee 
— (2) What personal benefits may be 
derived from membership in a 
religious group? 
(3) What responsibilities rest upon 
an individual in view of his be- 
For Young People gh ine os 
| lL What should be his contribu- 
é ise ae 
THE WESTMINSTER DEPARTMENTAL GRADED MATERIALS ue a: Se eee 
are APRIL—JUNE, 1933 (4) Why is exhibitionism a foe to 
Keyed A series of thirteen studies in the Gospel of John deal with apres —- Soneeneeen, 
a sgienete Ristiecs : ap : : $e iu Piriond specially the repeated ex 
to Life significant incidents in the life of Jesus: the visit of Nico- posure of one’s inner religious 
demus as it reveals the conflicting ideas regarding the Mes- life to the members of a “house 
siah ; Jesus talk with the Samaritan as it illustrates his feeling toward party?” How can such ex- 
— differences; healing on the Sabbath with an emphasis on faith and posure help one to achieve 
Sunday observance; and finally the events which culminate in the crucifixion unique spiritual superiority? Is 
story as told by John. To the resourceful leader the relation of these topics exhibitionism the true social 
to present-day problems about which young people should concern them- bond of a Christian group? 
selves, is at once apparent. 
The student’s quarterly, besides lesson material, contains related topics March 12 
for use in society meetings, and in addition, three worship services—one for , 
each month of the quarter. A special edition for teachers suggests the intro- III. The ethical implications of Chris- 
duction of supplementary material and calls attention to certain points which tian piety. ri ; 
might well be emphasized as the study progresses. (1) What is the distinction be- 
tween “inner guidance” and or- 
All of our Young People materials are written to meet adequately dinary intelligence? 
the special needs of this age group. For free sample copies address: (2) How may genuine piety be rec- 
: ognized? How does it differ 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS from spiritual sophistication? 
123-M Witherspoon Building 33 3 2 PHILADELPHIA ni oe ae Gee aoaee 
piety? 
3 (4) Why is it that the admission 
or confession of moral perver- 
THE COVER PICTURE ing colors being ruby-red and Canter- sity, to a social group, is not a 
_ bury-blue, tempered and balanced by puarantes ot subsequent moral 
eee ee ee other shades. There are 240 square feet perfection? 
has recently been unveiled at Saint of ae Se iit aon, Be yoaee 8 March 19 
Thomas’ Episcopal Church, Fifth Av- larger than three inches. This accounts | ; 
enue, New York City. The window, for the exceptional jewel-like quality | IV. Personal testimony as a method of 
which was designed by James H. Hogan, which the window possesses. The glass | faith extension. a 
contains no figure work whatever, but was carried out by James Powell & Sons (1) Why is it that evangelism is a 
depends for its brilliance on a symmet- (Whitefriars), Limited, which was | personal, Christian obligation? 
rical balance of color, the predominat- founded in 1680. (Now turn to page 446) 
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One More Step 


HERE will be one more step downward be- 

fore business can begin its recovery. That 

step involves the necessary adjustments in 
state, county, municipal and school bonds, sold at 
a time of inflation. About every other form of 
investment has taken its loss. 


There is one more step downward for churches 
before they can begin the upward swing which 
will launch new programs including adequate 
buildings and equipment. That is the one that 
involves the adjustment on church bonds and 
mortgages, bringing them to their true value un- 
der present day conditions. 


Many churches have found it necessary to pass 
payments on the principal of their indebtedness. 
Lesser number have passed both interest and 
principal payments. Few congregations have the 
heart to go out in a campaign for principal funds 
either for new construction or liquidation of 
debts. However, if some plan could be devised 
which would create the hope that churches might 
get debt adjustments there would be an immediate 
stimulus in their financial activities. 


Evidence is at hand showing the movement has 
already started. A church, the name of which 
we are not at liberty to mention at present, has 
placed a man in the field who will approach each 
of the bond holders in its $400,000.00 mortgage. 
He will ask the holder to set a figure at which 
he will sell the paper. If the price is satisfactory 
the church will make the purchase. Each holder 
will be dealt with individually. It is hoped in 
this way that the indebtedness may be adjusted 
on a seventy-five per cent basis. 


At Asheville, North Carolina, the Central Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, succeeded in get- 
ting an adjustment on its indebtedness of $246,- 
000.00 through the offices of the bonding com- 
pany. This company offered the church terms 
of sixty thousand dollars cash and notes of $40,- 
000.00 payable over a period of twenty years. 
The church succeeded in raising the sixty thou- 
sand dollars so that it was able to accept the 
proposition of the company. 


A second way of securing an adjustment is 
through the lowering of the interest rate. This 
method was used by the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Buffalo, New York, which had a mort- 
gaged indebtedness of $125,000.00. The interest 
formerly paid was at the rate of five per cent. 
It now pays four per cent. This type of adjust- 
ment is in line with the recommendations of 
President Roosevelt for farms and small home 
owners. It should apply equally well for 
churches. 


The movement toward debt adjustment has 
started. Church Management is very eager to 
hear from any church which has been able to 
secure such adjustments. The accumulation of 
such experiences may furnish the needed straw 








to start the ball rolling. The process of debt ad- 
justment it now not far away. After we are 
through that period churches will be able to “go.” 
We would suggest organization, in the various 
communities, of the mortgage laden churches, 
with suitable legal representation to present the 
united claims of the churches to the banks. 


Material Prosperity And Ethics 


USED to question the philosophy of Woodrow 

Wilson when he said, “One can worship God 

better on a full stomach.” My conception was 
that some of the greatest examples of God-men 
had done their worshipping and working with 
very few of the luxuries of material life. Our 
Protestant faith certainly was born in privation 
and want. And it seemed to thrive very well 
on it. 

But things going on in the world would seem 
to justify the statement by the one time president 
of the United States. For the decrease in mate- 
rial comforts has certainly warped our ideas of 
social and religious ethics. There has been oc- 
curring, in society, a reversion to lower ideals 
during these months of depression. 

A release from the Federal Council of Churches 
insists that ‘“‘the depression has brought about 
an alarming return of the sweat shops where 
women and children are being exploited shame- 
fully. Twelve hours a day, seven days a week, 
wages sometimes as low as sixty-five cents a week, 
are some of the symptoms of this loathsome in- 
dustrial disease.” This is startling, of course. 
But those of us who are buying clothing at ridicu- 
lously low prices must realize that honest labor 
is being impoverished by our savings. 

But more interesting still is the change in atti- 
tude in church circles regarding various matters 
involving ethics. Methods of money raising 
scorned three years ago are now used without 
a blush. Churches which have barred from their 
recreational rooms cards and dancing have sud- 
denly found these recreations quite innocent. 
Anyway they produce revenue. There is an in- 
crease in raffles and other gambling schemes. 

Ministers, with salaries reduced, are no longer 
discussing the ethics of funeral fees. They take 
them when they are offered. Self-preservation, 
which we are told is the first law of nature, is 
more evident in church staffs and the denomina- 
tional executive offices. Men are let out with 
most eloquent testimonials. But the eloquence 
does not always cover the plans initiated to pro- 
tect some one else. 

We are running close to a danger line in all 
these things. Unquestionably it is hard to do the 
Christian thing when caught in the economic net. 
But there is a Christian attitude. There is an at- 
titude of life which Christ has a right to expect 
from every Christian. Perhaps he will be lenient 
with us in these days. But too much leniency 
is not desirable. 
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PUZZLES TEACH Shall We Have Socialized Medicine 





| 











RY this new and better method for 
teaching Bible Stories! Children 
are fascinated. And they learn so 
quickly and thoroughly while they 
play! Progressive Sunday ools 
everywhere .. . quick to take advan- 
tage of this new attendance builder... 
have literally flooded us with orders. 


Pilgrim Puzzles are cut individually 
—all are different. Made from three- 
ply bass-wood, strong and durable. 
Just the right size. Children complete 
them readily within lesson period. 


Pieces fit closely and interlock, making | 


perfect picture. Attractively boxed. 
A “search and find” list of Bible 


references comes with every puzzle. 
Upon completing the puzzle, the Bible 
story depicted by the beautiful, full- 
color picture is readily found with the 
aid of this list. 


Order today. Use the handy coupon 
below 


19 South LaSalle Street 


Dept. C-M5 Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Please ship at once the Pilgrim Picture 
Puzzles indicated below, at 25c¢ each, 
postpaid. Remittance is enclosed. 





_—_David Plays the Harp Before Saul. 

—Ruth Gathers Sheaves in the Field of Boaz. 
—_——Jacob Sees Rachel at the Well. 
—_——Joseph Interprets Pharaoh's Dream. 

Isaac Blesses Jacob. 
— Daniel in the Den of Lions. 
——Rachel and little Joseph. 
——Moses Rebukes the Israelites. 


Name 


Address 











“BIBLE STORIES 


Second Letter From Graduate Student 


A graduate student in one of our great state universities, 


at the request of his father, wrote home, from time to 


time, discussing newer developments in social thought. 


We have thought that these letters, concise and clear, 


might be of much value to ministers generally. 


Not 


alone do they give correct factual presentation of the 


subjects considered but reveal, also, a pretty good 


view of American scholastic thinking. 


EAR Dad: Poverty, crime and dis- 
D ease are the three chronic prob- 


lems of society. They vary in 
intensity and challenge from time to 
time and from place to place, but they 
are always present. Today poverty, as 
reflected by increasing appropriations 
for relief from public bodies and pri- 
vate agencies alike, has assumed colossal 
proportions and, by its very dimension, 
demands our almost undivided attention 
in the field of welfare. It is unfortunate, 
but true, that the human mind does 
not maintain perspective in these urgent 
times when perspective is mose needed. 
In this present concern for relief pro- 
grams we are inclined to neglect crime 
and disease. How often we hear this 
question made in response to a plea for 
funds from individuals: “Why should I 
support a program of club work for boys 
or girls when these same younsters need 
bread?” and in spite of the fact that 
such club work builds a positive charac- 
ter reenforced against crime and disease 
there is an implication here which in 
its furthest analysis—but only then— 
cannot be satisfactorily refuted. 


In my latest letter to you I mentioned 
the report of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care. In my opinion 
this is one factor which has, to a degree, 
tended to emphasize that disease (which 
is used as the negative aspect of health) 
as well as poverty is deserving of pub- 
lic attention. Our vitality is prerequi- 
site to our national well-being, and per- 
haps we are a bit startled to have the 
Committee suggest that in 1930 there 
were two and seven-tenths more deaths 
recorded in infant mortality alone than 
there were deaths from battle and 
wounds among the soldiers of the late 
World War. 

The details of this study which was 
made over a five year period by as rep- 
resentative a group of physicians, lay- 
men and social scientists as were avail- 


able, are presented in compact form in 


the two terminal volumes, The Costs of 
Medical Care, and The Economic Aspects 
of the Prevention and Care of Sickness. 
My immediate concern is not with these 
details but rather with a few of the 
outstanding circumstances of the present 
situation and with the suggested pros- 
pects of future developments. 

In the first place the report shows 
that only a negligible portion of the 
total population gets sufficient medical 
care. After setting up certain standards 
that it considered essential to a serv- 
ice meriting the term “adequate,” the 
Committee studied the deviations and 
arrived at the conclusion that even the 
rich do not, by and large, receive atten- 
tion equal to their needs. Two reasons 
present themselves to my mind in par- 
tial explanation: one is that the people 
are ignorant and do not seek enough 
skilled attention, the other is that many 
people do not feel that they are able 
to afford such care. 

Personal hygiene as a scientific thing 
is not a vital concern to many people 
Insofar as sound teeth and a healthy 
skin make for a respectable appearance 
they require notice, but one is led to 
suspect that it is vanity rather than 
wisdom which prompts an occasional! 
trip to the dentist or an eleventh hour 
visit to the physician. Such ignorance 
is always lamentable in those who should 
possess at least a smattering of common 
sense upon the matter, yet the day has 
not come when more than a fraction 
of us seek a thorough medical and den- 
tal examination at least once in six 
months. 

If, on the other hand, we do not re- 
ceive adequate medical care because we 
cannot pay for it, then we must conclude 
that something is awry in a _ society 
which aspires to the adjective “civilized” 
yet subjects its vital human structure to 
a system denying its members the priv- 
ilege of maintaining wholesome bodies. 

A second fact which I wish to discuss 
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is that the Committee finds that our 
annual bill for medical care, i. e., physi- 
cians, dentists, nurses, hospitalization 
and drugs, at present amounts to a na- 
tional total of $3,647,000,000; and that 
providing this sum was applied intelli- 
gently it would, excepting a slight in- 
crease in personnel, be sufficient to pro- 
vide us with the adequate care we need. 
In other words, we are spending our 
money foolishly and without results 
when, under other conditions within our 
control, we might spend it with com- 
plete efficiency. 

For example, the Committee finds that 
satisfactory medical care is provided for 
students on college campuses over the 
country at a cost of less than $1 per 
year. Here on our own campus we have 
a Student Medical Service maintaining 





a staff of seven and giving free consul- | 
tation and treatment as well as two | 
days’ hospital observation at the Uni- | 


versity Hospital to any student needing 
such care. 


At my undergraduate school | 


similar service was rendered and the | 
nominal cost was included in the tuition. | 


Apparently we are paying for some- 
thing we are not getting. This should 
prove distressing to active members of 
our society. Realizing the problem the 
Committee suggested a solution, the es- 
sence of which was that all medical 
services be organized in groups, possibly 
around a hospital, and that all patients 
be organized in a corresponding manner 
by which they could pay their collective 
bill on an insurance principle. This, 
implies the report, would distribute the 


risks both for patients and physicians | 


and would establish a service of which 
all persons could easily avail themselves. 


So there’s the situation: we are not 
receiving adequate medical care at pres- 
ent; we are paying an annual bill which, 
if efficiently directed, could just as well 
provide adequate service; and we are 
presented with a program which, sup- 
posedly, would provide the desired or- 
ganization. 


Naturally there has been much criti- 
cism and opposition to this report, for 
ne change demanding vision has ever 
entered society without a struggle. The 
medical profession is one of the oldest 
in the world and its traditions and cus- 
toms are established. A physician, like 
many of the rest of us, hates to leave 
the known and to venture by experi- 
ment into the unknown. Yet even tra- 
dition and experiment are subservient 
to time if the reformation is wise. 

The protesting voice of the American 
Medical Association was loud and sur- 
prisingly emotional, but it was not a 
voice that cried alone. Many people 





have said and are saying, “Why should | 


I pay for the sickness of others? 
have a day’s illness,—haven’t had for 
twenty-five years!” Hundreds of others 
could never be convinced that they could 


I never | 


| 
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STENCIL- 
GRAPH’ 


. BY SUPPLYING THE WANTS OF 
Good Business — More THAN 35,000 MINISTERS 


DURING THE PAST TWENTY YEARS, WE CAN NOW OFFER THE 
MOST COMPLETE LINE OF ALL KINDS OF DUPLICATING 
MACHINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES AND ACCESSORIES IN AMERICA. 


Ministers tell us that when they have a Duplicator, the added work that 
can be done, and the added church revenue that results more than pays the 
cost of Duplicator during the first two weeks—And They Say That Any 
Duplicator is a Thousand Times Better Than no Duplicator. 


WE PRESENT FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION—DURKIN'S NEW 
“ECONOMY” DUPLICATING MACHINES— 


New “‘Stencilgraph”’ Letter Size Rotary Stencil Duplicator Complete................... $27.50 
New No. 7. Letter Size ‘“Excellograph’”’ Rotary Stencil Duplicator..................... 37.50 
New No. 9 Legal Size ‘‘Excellograph’’ Rotary Stencil Duplicator...................... 47.50 
New Legal Size ‘Clay Composition’ Duplicator Complete.......................0008- 6.98 
New Legal Size Single Sheet Gelatin Film Duplicator Complete...................... 3.85 
New Legal Double Length Sheet Gelatin Film Duplicator Complete.................... 6.85 
New Combination Duplicator—One Sheet Gelatin and 1 Clay Duplicator.............. 10.85 
New Standard Fifteen Foot Gelatin Film Roll Duplicator Complete.................. 19.85 


REBUILT STENCIL DUPLICATING MACHINES AS FOLLOWS : — 


Vy ee rr 25.00 
No. 77 —A Mimeographs ............. 75.00 
Rotospeed Stencil Duplicators.......... 35.00 


No. 76 MiIMeGGGTADRE once ccccccccses FIM 
No. 78—A Mimeographs .............. 95.00 
No. 8—F Neostyle Duplicators........ 45.00 


ALSO A” COMPLETE LINEZ,OF NEW PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS, AND 
REBUILT OFFICE TYPEWRITERS, WIDE CARRIAGES, ETC. $19.50 AND UP 


PARTIAL ACCESSORY AND SUPPLY LIST:— 


Minister's Mimeo. Manual Art Book..$7.50 
“Excelloscope’”’ Picture Tracer 7.50 
10%2 Inch Blade Paper Cutter.......... 3.00 
“Babe”? Stapling Machine—1000 Staples 3.40 
“Dandy’’ Envelope Sealing Machine... .12.00 


“Bump” Clipless Paper Fastener........ 2.50 
Duplicator Impression Rollers.......... 2.75 
New Typewriter Platen Rollers......... 2.50 
IE | SE a re 25 
Memene Healing BEylusS. «ow. cc cccwescces 2.25 


“How” Brochure—How to print in col- 
ors, How to cut two pages for four 
page bulletin—all we know about 
fancy Mimeographing................ 1.00 


NON-CELLULOSE STENCILS 


Letter Size, per quire................$3.25 
Legal Site, per GuiP.........cccccnscces GS 
First Grade Stench) Tak, ID........ 2.0006 2.00 
Second Grade Bulletin Ink............. 1.25 
Ink Pads, Letter Size, per doz........ 1.00 
Ink Pads Legal Size, doz............. 1.25 
Celluloid Writing Plates......... wos Oe 
Wire Mesh Copper Shading Screens . 
Hektograph Typewriter Ribbon......... 1.00 


Hektograph Ink, per bottle............ 50 
Clay Refill Duplicator Composition, per 
WIN ia 5% cars 3 vce cite ean wacmmoman aes -60 


Parts, supplies, and Repairs for almost any kind of machines, Blicks, Hammonds, etc. 


All Stencil Duplicators Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Privilege and Ten Day Free Trial Money Back Guarantee. 
ten days use and we will refund every penny of your money. 


Pittsburgh. 


Trade in any Old Equipment. 
in Steps by Trading it Back Later. 


Lithographed Folder and Supply Price List Upon Request. 
Our References.—Publishers of Church Management, By Permission. 


men Wanted. 


Six Months Full Value Exchange 
Return anything prepaid after 
All merchandise f. o. b. 


Start with a Low Priced Duplicator and go to the Top 
Beat Hard Times the Durkin Way. 


Complete Photo- 
Spare Time Commission Sales- 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY COMPANY 


Church Management Department 





339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DERE RRRRRRR RRR O CREO 000 ee 





exist without quacks and nostrums 
which they call by more pleasant names. 
And then there are always those who 
whisper: “Socialism! Psst, beware!’ 
Socialized medicine, if we ever have 
it, will be a very gradual development 
and it is fortunate that we have so 
many dissenting voices to refine the 
process as it grows. I was chatting with 
a German exchange student the other 


afternoon who informs me that state 
medicine in her native town of Mann- 
heim was welcomed by the physicians 
themselves. It is not unlikely that the 
piessure of circumstance will some day 
bring us socialized medicine under sim- 
ilar encouragement in this country. 


If I should die praying and not go 
to heaven.... ! 


G. Rehnstrom 
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CUT OUT PUZZLE PROVIDES 
SERVICE 


The New Day Wedding Certificate The subject for our Thursday evening 


service was “The Mutilated Christ.” We 
: 3 got the largest picture of him we could 
Supplies the Need Fits the Purse find and made of it a jig-saw puzzle. 
We drew on a board and numbered each 
piece so that if only one piece came in 
PF we reall thousht we would know exactly where it be- 
y g < a longed. Then we gave the pieces to the 


that people read the people. It was a new form of commun- 
verses of poetry, and the ies MARuK On | ion. “This is my body broken for you,” 


lithographed advice which assumed a new meaning for three hun- 

. . | | dred people who were allowed to take 
opp ng te seg ould Hy | with them a bit of the Christ. Some 
riage 000 et ae i | pieces were shaped like hearts; some like 
not put this certificate on dollar signs; and many were shaped 
the market. But our ob- 


like nothing at all, but all the pieces 
servation is that, after all, 


| were important. People realized that 

ri 2 | they must be present or send their piece 
the certificate is the main 
thing, and that the min- 


with someone else. But always a few 
forget. It seems like desecration to hold 
ister who pays seventy- up before an audience a picture of Christ 
five cents to five dollars 
for his wedding booklets 


with certain parts missing. It is a dese- 
cration that multitudes withhold Christ 
is making an investment 
unappreciated by those 
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wore, by ti, united m marnagy at 






" Aacording, te the Ordinance of Ged, amd the Lows 
manny OD Sfp, 
se the year f mor Lord 19_— 


















| and so the Church presents the world 
with only a partial view of the Master. 
Herein is the first illustration for the 











he unites The Certificate is 8Y; x 7 inches with a one inch fold- evening's sermon on the Mutilated 
- over for protection. It folds to 344 x 8'% inches. Christ. And people have already been 

thinking of that since Sunday as they 

& carried their piece and their responsi- 


bility around. 
Charles W. Brashares, 


The New Day Wedding Certificate is a unique departure from all other efforts 
Dayton, Ohio. 


for this item. It is printed from our own original three color plates in rich red, 
black and gold. The paper used is a heavy parchment vellum. It is a work of 


craftsmanship which will be appreciated by all folks seeking the best. It will Conference on Militant Pacifism in 





meet every test of good taste. It makes a triple fold, fitting into a heavy white linen Washington 
envelope which is supplied with the certificate. The minister who presents the Organized religion has a rare op- 
bride with one of these certificates can be assured that it will please. It is rich, portunity in the call issued by the War 


Resisters League for a conference on 
Militant Pacifism in Washington, D. C., 
3 R I C E April 22, the Saturday after Easter. The 
program for the day includes the pres- 
entation to the President of the signa- 


Send one dollar for eight of these certificates and put } tures of those who are determined to 


artistic and delicate, possessing that restrained dignity so essential to good taste. 





Single copies (in linen envelopes) 15c; eight certificates for $1.00, postpaid 


have no part in war, conference sessions 


the money you save into good books for your library. 
on Pacifist strategy, and a mass meet- 





Wallace Hughan and Frank Olmstead. 


The success of the Washington demon- 
stration will depend somewhat upon the 
number of demonstrators, but even more 
upon the number of signatures which 
can be secured on the declaration sheets. 
These blanks. with places for twenty 
e names, are headed by the straightfor- 
ward statement: 

“War is a crime against humanity. 
I therefore am determined not to sup- 








Order from ing to be addressed by prominent re- 
ligious and social leaders, including John 
CHURCH WoRLD PRESS, INC. Haynes Holmes, Stephen S. Wise, Ed- 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING | mund B. Chaffee, Devere Allen, John 
. : | Nevin Sayre, Sidney E. Goldstein, Jessie 
East 6th at St. Clair Cleveland, Ohio | 
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DRAMATIZING 


the TRUTH of the Gospel is 
A GUARANTEED solution 


for Your Church 
Genuine Deagan 























to yey ep tho 4 — Carillons port any kind of war, and to strive 

“The Memorial Sublime” for the removal of the causes of war.” 

IT HAPPENED THIS WAY .. This simple determination is enough, if 

by Royden Nelson Rand The New Deagan ‘ 

% ee Celesta-Vox seriously backed by the churches of the 

Ten 20-Minute Biblical Dramas Electrically amplified country, to defeat alike the militarists 
Arresting ! Inspiring ! himes of surpassing F 

f sweetness and purity; and the Communists who advocate 

e+: ye Sar aombaionen. ” violence. If a milion people take this 

Orders to Write for details | position, and record their action with 

LeVereL. Fuller, pub. | J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. Hf | Congress, it would almost certainly end 

128 State Street Albany, New York | aD Lae war for us, and so eventually for the 
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Or Your Bookshop world 
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Here are opportunities for exchange 
from many parts of the country. Others 
will be found in the April issue of 
Church Management. Owing to lack of 
space we are making no repeats of the 
insertions unless requested to do so. 
This department will also appear in the 
June issue of Church Management. 
Items which are received at the edi- 
torial offices of this magazine on or be- 
fore May first will be included. No 
charge is made for the insertion. But 
there is one condition. That is that you 
offer an exchange and are not merely 
offering your services. 

Millers Falls, Massachusetts. Congre- 
gational church ten miles from North- 
field Bible Conferences. Good bathing. 
Fishing streams nearby. Scenic coun- 
try. Large modern parsonage. Would 
make exchange during July and August, 
part or whole, any denomination. Morn- 
ing service only in July. No services 
in August. Charles G. White, Millers 
Falls, Massachusetts. 

Independence, Kansas. Presbyterian. 
Seven hundred seventy-one members. 
One of the most beautiful and best 
equipped Gothic Bedford Stone buildings 
in the state. On the Verdigris River. 
Famous city park. Near Ozark moun- 
tain region, place of Summer Confer- 
ences. Will exchange pulpit and manse 
last two Sundays in July and four Sun- 
days in August with able Presbyterian 
minister in eastern Pennsylvania or New 
Jersey. John L. Gehman. 

In the heart of the Valley of Virginia. 
Methodist minister in Strasburg, Va., 
best town in Shenandoah County, in 
the famous valley of Virginia desires to 
exchange pulpits for the month of July. 
Modern church, equipped for Depart- 
mental services and modern parsonage 
with sleeping porch. Adjacent to the 
famous caverns, convenient to Washing- 
ton and Mt. Vernon and the headquar- 
ters of Gen. Sheridan during the war 
between the States. Fishing, bathing 
and boating. Preaching each Sunday 
morning. City wide Union Services at 
night. Fred B. Wyand, 106 Brown Street, 
Strasburg, Virginia. 

Cicero, Illinois. Opportunity Exchange 
in World’s Fair City. Beautiful manse, 
homelike mission church in suburb. Half 
hour from Exposition, Universities, and 
Seminaries. Stuart S. Pratt, 1631 Lom- 
bard Ave., Cicero, Illinois. 

Omaha, Nebraska. Baptist, 300 mem- 
bers. Will exchange pulpit and modern 
home with minister in Chicago, or sub- 


urbs, July. One service. $10.00. Man 
and wife desired. J. W. Esveld, 2859 
Newport Ave. 


Buchanan, Virginia. Presbyterian min- 
ister located twelve miles from famous 
Natural Bridge, in heart of summer tour- 
ist mountain country, healthful invigor- 
ating climate, with quiet restful sur- 
roundings, a really delightful location in 
the Valley of Virginia. Good trout 
streams near. Will exchange manse 
only or pulpit also with minister of any 
congenial denomination in or near Chi- 
cago, for one or two terms of University 
Summer Quarter, about June 20th. G. 
C. Crowell, Box 222, Buchanan, Virginia. 


Yalesville, Connecticut. Pastor of de- 
sirable Methodist church, 200 members, 
in quiet Connecticut town 16 miles from 
New Haven and Long Island Sound, and 
22 miles from Hartford, desires to ex- 
change pulpit and parsonage with pas- 
tor of any church in mountains of New 
York, Vermont, New Hampshire or 
Maine. One service. Each draws own 
salary. August preferred. Foster Perry, 
Yalesville, Connecticut. 


Auburn, New York. Evangelical Synod 
minister in St. Luke’s Church, across 
from Auburn’ Theological Seminary 
campus, near beautiful Owasco Lake, de- 
sires to exchange pulpit and parsonage 
during July, each to draw own salary. 
Any denomination. Excellent oppor- 





tunity to share in the Auburn Summer | 


Schools. Service Sunday morning only. 
No meetings during week. Prefer Chi- 
cago or nearby. Ralph A. Philbrook, 23 
Seminary Avenue, Auburn, New York. 


Mount Holly, New Jersey. Baptist 
minister would like to exchange pulpits 
and parsonage with some Protestant 
minister located in the western part of 
New York State or the northwestern 
part of Pennsylvania for the month of 
August. Mount Holly is within 45 miles 
of the Atlantic sea coast summer re- 
sorts of Sea Side and Sea Side Heights 
—60 miles from Atlantic City, 20 miles 
from Philadelphia and Trenton, 80 miles 
from New York City, 75 miles from As- 
bury Park and Ocean Grove on the sea 
coast, a delightful center from which to 
visit and enjoy several sea coast summer 
resorts. Only one Sunday service with 
the exception of the Sunday when Union 
service for the evening is in our church. 
A small honorarium of from $10 to $15 
is usually provided for the summer sup- 
plies. M. R. Palmer, Mount Holly, New 
Jersey. 


Centreville, Michigan. Methodist, lo- 
cated in St. Joseph County, half way 
between Detroit and Chicago. Excellent 
new parsonage, completely modern, one 
of the finest county seat congregations. 
There is fine fishing, both lake and 
stream, within easy driving distance. Lo- 
cal fishermen glad to guide. Pastor de- 
sires to exchange with some one in Chi- 
cago or vicinity, with privilege of at- 
tending University of Chicago during the 
Summer term. Ralph M. Dean, Centre- 
ville, Michigan. 


Kankakee, Illinois. Fifty miles south 
of Chicago. Presbyterian church of 600 
members. Will exchange pulpit and 
manse during August for similar place 
near sea shore or mountains. 
will pay forty dollars in addition. 
service. Grover C. Whimsett. 


Kilgore, Nebraska. Methodist minis- 
ter in small mid-western town in Ne- 
braska, easy drive of Black Hills, on 
National Highway No. 20, wishes to ex- 
change pulpits and parsonage with min- 
ister in or around Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, for the months of June, July or 
August. Interesting country in the sand 
hill region adjacent to Black Hills and 
Indian reservations of South Dakota; 
good fishing. 
gore, Nebraska. 


One 
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a the whole congregation wor- 
ship heartily in Psalms and Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs. Let the joy 
of Christian Faith utter itself in 
noble music; for an increase of joy 
in religion is the thing the Church 
most needs today to draw men to 
her.”’ —Henry Van Dyke 


NEW SONGS for SERVICE 


The profound power of this supe- 
rior collection of Standard Hymns 
and Gospel Songs is today recog- 
nized by thousands of churches as 
the ideal all-purpose song book that 
inspires United Singing. 

288 pages of worshipful songs, all 
especially arranged for singing by 
the average congregation. Introduce 
“New Songs for Service’’ to your 
church today. 


REDUCED PRICES 


Full cloth board cover...... 100—$40.00 
High grade rope bristol...... 100—$25.00 


All quantity orders at the 100 rate 
(Express charges not prepaid) 


THE RODEHEAVER Co. 


Rm. M, 28 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Rm. C. M. 721 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPY 





at 1/5 Lessl 


than last year's gem on all text ma- 
terials. This is the one Daily Vacation 
Bible School Course in which ail teach- 
ing materials are included in the teach- 
er’s text book. Send at once for 


FREE PROSPECTUS 


containing specimen lessons, samples of 
teaching materials and complete infor- 
mation on how to conduct a successful 
The Standard 
Sts., 


School. 
8th and Cutter 
Cincinnati, O. 


Vacation Bible 
Publishing Co., 
Dept. C.M-52 








MAY DAYS 


As the flowers appear along 
the way during the month 
of May so do people pass 
your church. An Ashtabula 
Bulletin will help put across 
your message to passersby. 


Or, if you already have a 
bulletin, dress it up. Send 
for our new Letter Catalog. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO., INC. 
551 KINGSVILLE AVE. §ASHTABULA, OHIO 
























































ILLUSTRATIVE DIAMONDS 


SELECTED BY PAUL F. BOLLER 

















THE ECHO 


Once upon a time there was a little 
boy so furious at his mother that he 
ran away from home, vowing that he 
would never return, never! He ran and 
he ran and he ran and he ran until 
he came to the very end of the road, 
where there was a great chasm with a 
large purple mountain opposite. He was 
still seething with anger so he yelled 
across: “Oh, I hate you! I hate you!” 
Imagine his horror when a thousand 
vindictive voices came shouting back at 
him: “I hate you! I hate you! I hate 
you!” 


You may be sure that he took to his 
heels, and he ran and he ran and he 
ran and he ran until he came to the 
one house and the one person to whom 
any boy can go when all the world has 
turned against him. She was very wise, 
that person! She simply led him by 
the hand down that long, long road— 
they walked and they walked and they 
walked and they walked until they came 
to the end of it, with the chasm still 
below and the purple mountain still 
across. 


“Now, then,” she suggested, “try call- 
ing over ‘I love you! I love you!’ and 
see what happens.” So he obeyed and 
instantly a thousand friendly voices 
called back: “I love you! I love you! I 
love you!” 


For the thing that we say to our world 
is the thing our world says back to us. 
Margaret T. Applegate in And So He 
Made Mothers; Richard R. Smith, Inc. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
MOTHER 


Robert Louis Stevenson was devoted 
to his mother, and well he might be. 
He was a sickly boy, and she cared for 
him constantly and lovingly. She was 
the companion of the dreary days of 
winter, when he never left the house, 
but played in the nursery. She relieved 
the tedium of one Sunday, when he felt 
he ought to forego his playthings, by 
suggesting that he fasten a pack to the 
back of one of his wooden soldiers and 
play “Pilgrim’s Progress.” She was al- 
ways thus inventing some new play to 
beguile the weary hours. And he was 
ever ready to follow her lead. No won- 
der his memories of her were always 
tender. 


John T. Faris in The Mother Heart; 
The Standard Publishing Company. 


MOTHER’S DAY 


Many years ago, in a small town in 
Virginia, there lived a woman who, 
throughout her mature life, was the 
moving spirit of the Sunday School of 
her church. Some time after this wom- 
an passed away the superintendent of 
the Sunday School wrote to her daugh- 
ter, then living in Philadelphia, asking 
her to arrange a memorial service which 
could be held in the church with which 
her mother had been associated for 





Paul F. Boller 


many years. The daughter did so, and 
in her task she suddenly realized that 
the custom of an annual service honor- 
ing motherhood might be possible. It 
was in 1908, just twenty-four years ago, 
that the first Mother’s Day service was 
held in the small Virginia town. In 
1914 the second Sunday in May was 
set apart officially as Mother’s Day by 
resolution of congress and proclamation 
by the President of the United States. 
Each year the recognition of this day 
has spread among the churches, until 
now there is hardly a community in the 
United States in which the meaning of 
the day is not given some emphasis. 

Frank Fitt in The Christian Century 
Pulpit, May, 1932; The Christian Cen- 
tury Press. 


A MAN’S CHARACTER 


A New England naturalist noted that 
the last thing to be lost when a building 
has been allowed to go to rack and ruin 
is the hole that was once the cellar. 
The walls and chimneys will eventually 
fall and men will gather up the bricks, 
the wooden portions and other parts 
will disappear in one way or another; 
but the hole endures, overgrown as it 
may become. Tall trees may grow out 
of it, and bushes nearly fill it, but yet 
for scores of years the hole is still there 
and only very slightly more filled than 
when a house stood over it. So is the 
character which is made up of a mul- 
titude of small holes or furrows. So is 
the man, who may lose almost all that 
life can give him; when he finally loses 
life itself, his character remains. Men 
think of that when they recall him, and 
that it is which is handed down for no 
one knows how many generations, while 
what he left of material possessions may 
be dissipated in one. 

Men may ruin my reputation, but they 
cannot touch my character. Reputation 
may be murdered, character can die 
only by suicide. Men and conditions 
may guide and alter my outward cir- 
cumstances, but “I am the captain of my 
soul.” 


George Roberts in The Heart of Words; 
The Macmillan Company. 


A RETURN TO RELIGION 


The scenes I have witnessed in the 
last few years have deepened my con- 
viction that all the wild pleasure-seek- 
ing, all the feverishness of after-war 
years, were but symptomatic of a deeper 
hunger. Is that hunger being satisfied? 
The masses of the people have been 
restless, anxious, dissatisfied. It is not 
enough to supply them with even harm- 
less amusements under the patronage of 
the Church. It is not enough to give 
them interesting, topical sermons, based 
on the events of the day. They must 
be fed with the Bread of Life. They 
must drink of the Water of Life. The 
Church must, and I believe will, come 
back to its main, to indeed, its only 
business. 


I have seen the world grow tired of 
empty jazz. I have seen great scientists 
leading opinion away from a material 
to a spiritual interpretation of the uni- 
verse. I have heard men and women 
sighing for a return to a simple faith, 
longing for spiritual leadership, impa- 
tient with creeds, ready to follow Christ. 
Prayer, Bible-reading, church-going, 
sacramental devotion must once more 
be made the basis of religion. They 
have been allowed to decline, but before 
I die, I believe I shall have seen the 
turning of the tide. 


Gipsy Smith in The Beauty of Jesus; 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


THIRSTING AFTER GOD 


Thomas Henry Huxley once visited a 
friend in a country town. It was a 
Sunday. “I suppose you are going to 
church this morning,” he said to his 
friend. “Certainly,” replied his host. 
“What if you stayed at home and talked 
to me about your religion?” “No,” said 
his friend, “I am not clever enough to 
refute your arguments.” “But,” said 
Huxley, “what if you told me of your 
own experience; what religion has done 
for you?” So his friend stayed at home. 
All that morning he told the great sci- 
entist what religion had done for him. 
When he had finished, Huxley turned 
to him and said: “I would give my right 
hand if I could believe that.” 


Here was a soul thirsting after God. 
All of his learning and all of his achieve- 
ments had left him unsatisfied. The 
heart of the child was yearning for the 
heart of the Father. “As the hart pant- 
eth after the waterbrooks,”’ so the soul 
of Huxley was panting after God. 


But is there any evidence that man 
is thirsting after God? Does it not 
seem as if men were totally indifferent 
to him? Is it not true that religion is 
in a state of decay? Is it not true 
that Christianity is breaking down? 
Can it be true that men are really seek- 
ing after God? What are the signs? 


Benjamin F. Farber in article, The 
Thirst After God; The Presbyterian Ad- 
vance. 
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CHRIST’S POWER | 


I once saw in a temple a picture of 
the god Bhagwan bending over the | 
prostrate form of a man and tearing | 
open his entrails with his finger nails. | 
“Tt shows his power,” remarked the 
priest. I see in the pages of the New 
Testament a picture of Christ bending 
over the prostrate form of man and with 
infinite tenderness healing every hurt of 
soul and body. “It shows his loving 
power,” we whisper to one another, our 
hearts reverent and gripped to their 
very depths. 

E. Stanley Jones in The Christ of the 
Mount; The Abingdon Press. 


FOR THE NEXT GENERATION 


One day a man invented a sewing 
machine. His invention not only set 
free the women of his own family and 
town and age, but emancipated from 
eye-strain and nerve strain and wearing 
toil the women of the world. A few 
centuries ago, some little nations fought 
a battle for civil and religious liberty. 
They were fighting not only for their 
day and for their small land, but for all 
ages and for the people of the wide 
earth. It is precisely this that charac- 
terizes the present-day struggle against 
the drink curse. We are enacting laws 
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are now 


ever 
of age. 
Beautifully 





packet, 


actively 
today. 

















FREE PACKFT 


is yours for the asking. Send 





today for these two courses. 


offered, 


Two Special Courses for 
Nursery Departments 


available to Nursery Department Teachers, 
supported with teaching materials that are the finest 
appealing to children up to four years 


printed in full color. 
are unsurpassed in beauty and teaching value. 
containing sample lessons and teaching helps, 
will be sent to any superintendent, 
engaged in the Nursery Department. 


The Standard Publishing Company 
Dept. CM-51. 


Standard supplies 
A free 


teacher or minister 


Write 


8th & Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 




















not for this generation only, but that 
the long future may be blessed. 

It is this way with any great struggle. 
It is for humanity, for the world. When 
we suffer, it is for the future. What 
we do for ourselves is for a race unborn. 
This is your summons and mine. Do 
we not hear it coming up from the chil- 
dren of the world, and across the lips 
of the men who will take our places? 
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* a 7 LAS T CALL s a s 
Salata iar —_—~~  ieciinetinaiindinadinaediedied aati] 
) { 
| We Will Pay { 
{ 
‘w &) $ { 
! (100) One Hundred Dollars (100) 
) { 
) for a sermon which will appear in the 
Q : . 
T ‘ 
{ 
All Sermon Number of Church Management { 
, HIS is our own friendly sermon contest. The September 1933 issue of Church Management 4 
, will be the “All Sermon” issue In order to secure the very best serm material from our 
b ders we will pay one hundred dollars for the sermon which, to the mind of the judges, qualifies 
, as the best sermon submitted 4 
} Th n th d 4 
) 1 Each px ns 1 set n thi I a bonafide -su 
rit to Chi M { 
, 2 No author shall send mor In two manuscripts { 
3 s should range 1 th from 1800 to 2500 words 
} 4 r efore midnight of Wednesday, May 31 4 
} : ane .  eoppliaieed { 
al mpany the sermon 4 
ti Any inc ied with return 4 
postage 
postag 4 
7 No manuscripts will be returned { 
" g Authors agr ’ a the sermons submitted, which the judges de { 
} e are worthy, may appear in the columns of Church Managemen 4 
without r pen 
) The de he Board of Judges on each point shall be final 4 
, Board of Judges 
Dr. A. W BEAVEN. President of the Federal Council of Chi irches of Christ 4 
in America. President Colgate-Rochester Divinity Sch« 
) J W G Warp, Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Oak Park. Illinois 4 
} WILLIAM PETER KING, Editor, The Christian Advocate, Nashville, Tenn “ 
‘ CHARLES W_ FERGUSON, President, Round Table Press { 
} WILLIAM H_ LEACH, Editor, Church Management 4 
What is a Good Sermon? , 
. To assist authors in the preparation of sermons for this contest, the Board of Judges announces the { 
following basts for the judging of sermons 4 
1 BIBLICAL Exect 3. VITAL RELIGIOUS MESSAGE 5. LITERARY QUALITY { 
(Text interpretation) Evangelical or Social) Its readability ) { 
) 2 ORIGINALITY 4 PRACTICAL APPLICATION 6. PREACHING QUALITY 
} (In thought and treatr (Does it fit today’s need?) (Pulpit possibilities) { 
In addition to the prize sermon we expect that the S mber 1933 number of Church Management { 
will contain from fifteen to twenty other sermons submitted which the judges will select as the cream { 
of the offering 4 
This is a friendly get-together contest for Church Management family We are hoping that our 
readers far poor K will participate No one need be deterred from competing if r of his ser 
mons has previously beer < he Jes agree that the decision shall ade on the { 
actual valu the manu bmitt 4 
Mail Your Entry Before Midnight May 3lst to ) 
} Prize Sermon Contest, Church Management } 
Auditorium Building Cleveland, Ohio { 
ee en Oe 
————— ——— ——————— 

















HILDREN'S DAY 
HALL MACK CO. -FREE 


USIC 


includes 3 new 
FREE. 








Our 48 oer catalogue 
of song recitations, etc. This only is 
1933 Children’s Day Helper No. 19—25 cents. 
More than 109 recitations, exercises, drills, songs, 
etc. Pageantry—Song Stories, etc. 
Returnable Samples Sent for Examination 
GL — IN EXCELSIS 
“Superior to any S. S. song and hymn book “id 
“The g Bog for uh I have been waiting.’’ ‘‘The 
nearest to my ide al.” Quality high, price rea 
sonable, terms ‘Pay as you Sing!” 
Send for a returnable copy 
Levant cloth, Gold stamp, $45.00 the 
Rope bristol, $30.00 the hundred 


HALL-MACK CO., 21st & Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


hundred 


/ Singing Church 
Is A CONQUERING 


CHURCH 






“Music is a vital 
spiritual ministry. A 





singing Church finds 
God of reaches man,” 
avs one great leader. 


W orship and _ Praise 
is a double duty all-pur 
pose book for church or 
school. Unrivaled musical 
content and worship out 

: : 
mbined with mechani- 





lines ¢ 
cal superiority Renews 
lagging interest—-stimulates 34 Read 
r activity and congre pp. Readings, etc. 
- 
gafional singing Increases 
membership and makes your whole church a sing 
Prices not prepaid: Cloth $40.00 per 100; 
Bristol, $25.00 per 100 Fully orchestrated 
Write today for returnable sample copy 
and deta Bud S¢ 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5709 E. West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 





MONEY: + Build 


gger Better School 


CHURCH SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NWR = «\ Write today for Catalog and ‘Attendance Roost 
\ ing’ Supplement. New ideas fresh nm 











bershi p and adc 
y S ols f 


Alphabet’, ‘ Sunds chool Diary owes ce 
quality goods, prompt service at x fre writ today 
THE WARNER PRESS, Dept. S-6 Anderson, Indiana 


Say: “I saw it in Church Management,” 





when writing advertisers. It identifies you. 
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The Dynamic Of Life 


A Sermon 


By Harry Burton Boyd, Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A new heart also will I give you, and 
a new spirit will I put within you: And 
I will take away the stony heart out of 
your flesh, and I will give you an heart 
of flesh.” Ezekiel 36: 26. 


RIENTALS see life in its stark 
O reality. The Bible written in an 

Oriental environment abounds 
with life. From Genesis, where we hear 
the creative word spoken in chaos, to 
Revelation, where amid crashing sys- 
tems eternal life is given, we find the 
theme of the Book is life. Life that 
is bounded by misery and sorrow is re- 
jected. Life is portrayed as being in- 
finitely greater than routine, and that 
it must rise above disappointment. 


Ezekiel spoke to a captive nation. Je- 
rusalem had been destroyed. The pres- 
ent was bitter. The future alone held 
hope. The attempt to live without God 
had brought its punishment. Isaiah 
and Jeremiah had warned Judah in vain. 
Israel with its idols had been conquered 
and scattered. Ezekiel promises victory 
out of defeat through the power of life 
renewed by God. He alone could fur- 
nish the Dynamic. 


The New Heart 


The first step was in giving the new 
heart. We realize the importance of 
the heart in the preservation of life. 








PLAN NOW 


Dr. W. E. Biederwolf, Director 


to Spend Next Summer's Vacation with 

America's Greatest Theological Teachers. 
Winona Lake School of Theology, Winona Lake, Indiana 

For Ministers, Teachers, Missionaries, Sunday School Workers, and Laymen 
Courses leading to Regular Theological Degrees, Cost Reasonable 
July 5 to August 11—Two Terms 15 Days Each—Interdenominational 


Evangelical Faith and High Scholarship Combined 
(Ask for Free Prospectus) 


Dr. J. A. Huffman, Dean 











TO-DAY 


THE DEVOTIONAL 
MAGAZINE 
FOR EVERDAY 


day. 





“Two copies. . 
for my own use,” s 
finds something helpful for one of her friends. 
inspirational thought, Scripture reading and prayer for every- 
$1.00 for two years; one year, 60 cents. 


Address The Westminster Press, 423-M Witherspoon 


. one to give away and one 
is the rule of an Illinois reader who always 
Monthly—an 


Building, Philadelphia 














SCHAUFFLER SCHOOL, A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Three Courses: Religious Education, Missionary Training, Social Work.—Degrees of B.S. in R. E. and | 


B.S. in Social Work. 

in Spirit. 
Terms 

Ave., Cleveland, O., for literature or Catalog. 


Moderate. Generous Self-Help for those in need. 
Checks solicited for current expenses and endowment. 


International—lInterracial—Interdenominational; Scientific in Method; Evangelistic 











STUDY and VACATION | 


may be combined in an attrac- 
tive and inexpensive way this 
summer by visiting A Century 
of Progress Exposition and at the 
same time attending the joint 
summer session of 





The Chicago Theological Seminary 
with the 
Divinity School of The University 
of Chicago 
For further information address 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Chicago 


5757 University Ave. 











| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Chicago, Illinois 


y , ’ x 
JUNIATA COLLEGE 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Christian—Accredited—Coeducation al 
Students from many Evangelical Denominations. 


Degree courses in Arts, Science, Education, 
Music, Home Economics, Commerce and Finance. 
Strong Faculty—Reduced Expenses— 
Summer Courses 
Catalog free on request by addressing 
CHARLES C. ELLIS, Ph. D., D. D., President 








Magnificent Obsession 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 


Leading clergymen proclaim publicly that this 
book has life-changing powers. 
mantic, deeply philosophical, essentially spirit- 
ual. Order today from your booksellers. $2.50. 


WILLETT, CLARK & COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 





Say: “I saw it in Church Management,” 


when writing advertisers. It identifies you. 


From it the blood is driven through the 
body, gathering waste and rebuilding 
worn tissues. The health of the heart 
is challenging the skill of the medical 
profession. 

The ancients regarded the heart as 
the seat of the moral and spiritual life. 
You find frequent references in both Old 
and New Testaments to the health of 
the heart. Bad hearts caused sin and 
misery. Jesus said, “A good man out 
of the good treasure of his heart bring- 
eth forth that which is good; and an 
evil man out of the evil treasure of 
his heart bringeth forth that which is 
evil: for of the abundance of the heart 
his mouth speaketh.” Luke 6: 45. 

In John we have his precious prom- 


ises preceded by “Let not your heart be 
| troubled.” 


Men have always tried to usher in new 


| eras of good will by changes in environ- 


| as if it was sin itself. 


ment. Evil is to be conquered by a mus- 
tering of forces from without the man. 
The effect of sin has been looked upon 
The history of 


| political, economic and social changes 


| ulations will not usher 
| justice and good will. 


| ing set aside. 


Write R. G. Clapp, D.D., S115 Fowler | yan looks for some leader to arise who 


makes sad reading as we contemplate 
the failure to remedy entrenched wrongs. 
Crime may be abated, but it is not erad- 
icated by better housing. Laws and reg- 
in an era of 
At their best 
these methods are palliatives, not cures. 

We live in a day when stony hearts 
are in control. Greed, fear, jealousy 
dominate national and international life. 
Business morale is breaking. Ethical 
standards, painfully built up, are be- 
Unrest is everywhere. 


| can produce a plan to lead us out of the 





morass. Yet we prepare for war, ig- 
nore social justice, and refuse to listen 
to God. If He is willing to use our 
plans and further our schemes we will 
admit Him as a junior partner. Our 
minds go back toward a false pros- 
perity based upon selfishness, and we 
hope for its return. 

Israel had followed the promptings 
of the stony heart to its bitter end 
Shall this generation travel the same 


| road? 
Intensely ro- | 


A new heart indicates spiritual health. 
It is a new power working within man 
and influencing his contacts with his 
fellows. A new dignity is given to life. 
The old objectives are cast aside. The 
power of the Living God drives out that 
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which is base and selfish. It gives warmth 
and vitality to life. 

The stony heart, like a granite peak, 
is insensible to the storms of winter and 
the zephyrs of spring. Cold and cal- 
lous, it is intent on securing what it 
can for itself alone. 

God only can give the heart of flesh, 
alive to sin, moved to repentance and 
responsive to the spiritual currents that 
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Drama Solves Sunday Evening Problem 


SOLUTION for your Sunday Evening 

Service problem! A Program for your 
Young People’s Group! A Drama Wor- 
ship Service for your entire Parish. In- 
suring: Crowds! Inspiration! Enthusiastic 
response ! 





the come from the presence of Divine love. An original drama on the first of sach 
line The psalmist cried, “As the hart pant- month for twelve consecutive months with 
cast eth after the water brooks, so panteth instructions for presentation, sufficient 
‘ical my soul after Thee, O God.” copies for the entire year, notes on produc- 
Do not misunderstand Ezekiel. He is tion, lighting, and staging, is the service 
not speaking of a natural kindness of offer by the Guild of Inspirational Drama 
ag , ; ; for less than 25c a month 

life heart, nor of emotion easily stirred. i ali : . 

' Dramas are written by Marcus L. Bach, 


Old Through weakness we can resent evil 
and suffering because they annoy us. 





tested for production, ideally suited for 
































































| of : ; 
; church chancel presentation. High-type, 
and Some natures are easily touched by con- | MARCUS L. BACH wely opedeced including the pee ite 
tact with wrong but quickly rebound | , nein: I : os _— 
wien Director of Drama, author = })roadcast method of presentation. Dranias 
ng- without a mark. A renewed heart fights of many Plays, has directed baw f a eppenbir te: thdewe aaniiaien:) “eae 
an evil face to face. There is no thought dramas and pageants in ay wey ae a “ie: 
' i: in Ss ial lan. are mailed you postpaid. No royalty. Mini- 
Ps | mum rehearsals, maximum eftectiveness. 
l 1S | 
art ee nea ene sr eaeatenaertaisslocs crams uhasnaieraernaninatactnataieiata oiadiaediaiaissaaiet aia aaah aaa 
, GUILD OF INSPIRATIONAL DRAMA 
The next step follows in natural or- | 603 The Arcade, 
ee oie . | Cleveland, O. 
m- der. “And a new spirit will I put with- Gantienen: 
be in you.” This is a drastic change. It I want to enroll for the 12 months drama service including original dramas, copies 
j for all members of the cast, instructions for presentation, and notes on costuming. 
is not merely to be mellowed by the The only cost to me for the entire year is $2.50, enclosed herewith. Start my enroll- 
1eW morality of our dav. It is not simply ment with the current month and send the dramas postpaid to 
on- intellectual assent to the teachngs of | HP aa, 
us- Jesus Christ. It is the acceptance of | 
an. Christ as the Master of life. A mew | Po 000 
20n power is at the center of our life work- 
of ing outward. It is a new life princi- | — - — 
ges ple. Jesus said, “The Kingdom of God ' 
ate is within you.” The Holy Spirit re- = eae 
to ivi [ | d Work 
gs. veals God’s will for us. Divine Love ; New Hand Wor 
ad- changes natural weakness into strength. [a ar> ’ “The World 
eg- Old moralities and religious rituals are ay Children for 
of : 1 Hy y Jesus 
een in their true light. For many re- ir), y ree 
a ligion is a well worn path without defi- aN £8 acy suhachongmey ete 
res. nite goal. Nicodemus, a moral man, a tA et ate von — 
rts Vieed t . ¥ tures for coloring 
Ts religious leader, was told of the neces- Vue} Yi Delta’ , 
y _— oo | ' eh , A Delight to the 
oe sity of the New Birth. Children ATTRACTIVE PAICES OW 
ite. . j 
oa The New Spirit enables us to see the Price 15 Cents SL » BS GEL VICTOPL 
a old world with new eyes. The miser ius. | Per Set STEREOPTICONS 
on and the philanthropist look upon the Our Spring Supplement is Ready; | The VICTOR SLIDE SERVICE . 
ial same scenes and the same people, but if you have not received your 2 ee CE embodies 
ho ? C ‘ = eit ? hundreds of sets, including PICTURE LIBRARY 
ae their reaction is different. The de- py, notify us. Soe hee ent conn. HYMNS, 
‘ : ; are NDS, ED Tl 
ea moniac of Gadara saw a new world after Every Requisite for Mother's Rental. Seietae onions io, Pst 
Al Jesus healed him. Clothed and in his ip og guage The VICTOR STEREOPTICON 
/ ° 1 e€ SCnoot! is tusted,. 
an right mind he was a new man. Fear SENT ON APPROVAL. 
] ‘ . Py “é * , 
was replaced by a desire to serve. Change Our Catalogue is a “Treasure Mine’ Write for Prices & Details. 
vill \ eee Satin ont vou cien hi id Free to all Sunday School Teachers ’ 
a me J yo lange his wor \ ond MA GRA C 
yur ; : : aw? i 
without. It is the witness ringing down WM. H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St., Chicago ICT NI 10 PH ORPN, 
)S- . p } . ie 
wt the centuries from those whose lives , ilies seats Pr 
oS } — 
have been changed by the new spirit | _— Saat eae ea 
of God. 
7S ~ . 
A We are walking in a shadowed world find its way out of the slough of De- And now we beseech of Thee that we 
1d. iis i ‘ : ; : bes may have every day such a sense of 
7 - 4 spond through inward change. ne : 7 : “ 
ne " hat will be the outcome? Men with I - ; ” God's mercy and of the power of God 
hard hearts and greedy hands are try- A new spirit from the living God— about us, as we have of the fullness of 
™ ing to rejuvenate outworn processes and a new heart moved by love will give po = of heaven before us.—H. W. 
: 2 _ : ities . : : 3eecher. 
an methods, hoping thereby to rebuild a the power to transform the present in- * *& * 
™ discredited prosperity. hanges in po- , itions . : , aa 
1is rit wiaticdaarte . ba _ ' po tolerable conditions. We should not pray 1 have friends in Spirit Land- 
fe. —_— and economic structures are be- for the shadows to lift, but rather ask Not shadows in a shadowy band, 
he ing proposed. that new light be given. Christianity Not others but ger yee are they, 
tj thi » oe > 
at The hope of the race is not to be has power and becomes real as the heart And still I think of them the same 
‘ ; 2 : cm As when the Master’s summons came. 
found in the outward world. It can is filled with the Holy Spirit. —J. G. Whittier 
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CHURCH PUTS ON AN ESSAY 
CONTEST 


e o 
Business Reference Service |) qm gue: cence: ime tate a 


York, carries an announcement of an 














Moving Picture Camera GRIN A LITTLE 


. | ‘HIS service may be most useful to your church. When essay contest as a publicity feature of 
seeking equipment fill out as the form suggests and mail it to 7. is ie ace ae The 
Church Management. Your request will be immediately for- cenit, ul the Gtuheeh os enanienel 
warded to manufacturers and dealers of the supplies in which are: 
you are interested. 1. Essays are to be not less than fifty 
- or more than seventy-five words 
O Bell (. Piano in length. 
D Bibles O Pipe Organ 2. Parents may assist the young peo- 
0 Pulpit © Projection Machine ple but the manuscript must be 
© Brass or Bronze Tablets O Pulpit Furniture pena ll contestant under 
; Pulpit Vestment : 
O Bulletin Board a nant eames 3. Essays must be in the church of- 
0 Chimes — ; fice by Wednesday night, March 
ee () Sermon Builder 15 
1) Choir Vestments OT : : 
C1 Church Insurance CO Voice Amplifier ~ fae take Agee as a Se 
0 Church Pews CO Windows Christ.” 
0 Cushions O Worship Art Folder 5. Awards will be made by three 
© Electric Sign judges who will grade the essay 
0 Guest Book 2 gee a - mate- 
0 Heating Plant WE ARE GOING TO BUILD —_— a 
0 Illuminated Cross A NEW CHURCH 6. Contestant should write his name 
0) Lighting Fixtures is at the upper right hand corner of 
CO Metal Ceilings It will cost $_------------------ each sheet of his essay. 
1) Mimeograph Seating capacity -__._.__--------~- 
O 
a) 
a) 
O 
0 
0 
O 
0 
0 








Moving Picture Machine Architect ---------------------- By Amos L. Boren 

Multigraph . : 

iat ities Address ----------------------- Ii your clothes are getting thinner, 

: ; tte = ‘ And your right shoe needs an inner 

Office Files Chairman Building Committee Neither is your hat a winner— 

Organ Blower Grin a little. 
eee) aoe. | : 
Partitions Aili If you only have a nickel, 

oe Se 3 eal And you feel you’re in a pickle, 
Phones for the Deaf Even though you can’t be fickle— 





Is NNN Ck I I a et ee abies 
If your rent is almost due, 


‘Up cceacemem estat accion een amen | And the sky is gray—not blue, 





| 
Grin a little. 


This old world’s not down on you. 
Grin a little. 


What’s the use if money’s tight, 
a a RR ictal Your clothes are bad, ’twill be all right, 
. | A new day follows every night— 
» «eT te... 


So grin a little. 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT BUSINESS BUREAU 


| 
Auditorium Building Cleveland, Ohio | | “KEEP A’GOING” 


| When your fondest hopes lies shattered, 
LOE EEA PT ERIE ESS aa eS a And your life seems twisted, tattered, 
And you feel you’re badly battered, 
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We Have Pleased Hundreds of Church Management Readers. Mimeograph Bulletins, Pro- When your so-called friends all fail you, 
grams, Cards, Tickets, Announcements, end all forms used by Church and Pastor. Satisfaction And your enemies assail you, 
Guaranteed. Send for Samples. BE SATISFIED. And ved cana af an you 
THE J. R.S.CO., Dept. M. - 800 Stewart Avenue, COLUMBUS, O. Keep a’going. ‘ 


HAMMERMILL 20 Lb. BOND LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES | Keep a’going. 
Printed to Your Order, Neatly Boxed, Prompt and Postpaid : 
. , , When for years you’ve tried to render 
gay eee, 100 250 500 | 1000 | Ae 

Letterheads, 20 lb. Bond White or Colors, any size__________ | $1.00 | $1.75 | $2.50 | $4.00 |] | Best of service, true and tender, 
i) ee | 1.00 1.75 2.50 4.00 | Chance of these returns seem slender, 
Both Letterheads and Envelopes __-___-_________________ | 1.50 2.50 4.00 7.00 | Keep a’going 
Letterheads 81x11 with Envelopes 44%x9'¥, _______-________- 2.00 | 3.50 5.50 10.00 | 3 
Letterheads 7144x104, with Envelopes 3%x7¥ ~-----_-----_-- | 2.00 a50 | 5.50 | 18 | 








When the darkness has no let-up, 

And the future has no set-up, 

You yourself must show some get-up, 
Keep a’going. 








“yg, STOP NOIse.... 


and Scratching of Floors |. 


These rubber tips for your chairs are easily affixed 


Charles S. Craigie. 











and will be welcomed by teacher or speaker as-well as audience. Be not hasty to cast off every asper- 
16" di 3/0 a 1" di sion that is cast on you. Let them 
6” diam. a hundred—34” diam. $4.20 hundred—1” diam. $4.50 hundred to snl Tage eg ge 
CHURCH Wor LD PRESS, INC. Auditorium Building Cleveland, Ohio | | 0 your clothes, they will rub off of 


= themselves.—Nicholas Murray, D. D. 
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Mother 


Thoughts for Mother’s Day, Culled from Various Sources 
By W. S. Bowden 


“All that I am or hope to be, I owe 
to my angel mother.’’—Abe Lincoln. 

“A kiss from my mother made me 
a painter.”—Benjamin West. 

“All that I have ever accomplished in 
life, I owe to my mother.”—D. L. Moody. 

“To the man who has had a mother, 
all women are sacred for her sake.”’— 
Jean Paul Richter. 

“Mother is the name for God in the 
lips and hearts of little children.”—Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray. 

“As one whom his mother comforteth, 
so will I comfort you.”—Jehovah. 

“What are Raphael’s Madonnas but 
the shadow of a mother’s love fixed in 
permanent outlines forever?”—Thomas 
Higginson. 

“My dear mother with the truthful- 
ness of a mother’s heart, ministered to 
all my woes, outward and inward, and 
even against hope kept  prophesying 
good.”—Thomas Carlyle. 

“My son, forsake not the law of thy 
mother, and despise not thy mother 
when she is old.’—Proverbs. 

“My mother was the making of me. 
She was so true, so sure of me; and 
I felt that I had some one to live for; 
some one I must not disappoint.’”— 
Thomas A. Edison. 

“Men are what their mothers make 
them.”—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

“All that I am my mother made me.” 
—John Quincy Adams. 

“The memory of my sainted mother 
is the brightest recollection of my early 
years.”—Henry Ward Beecher. 

“Whatever a man is, he generally owes 
to his mother.”—Michael Angelo. 

“Let France have good mothers and 
she will have good sons.’’—Napoleon. 

“No language can express the power 
and beauty and heroism of a mother’s 
love.”—Chapin. 

“The future destiny of the child is 
always the work of the mother.’—Na- 
poleon. 

“If there be aught surpassing human 
deed or word or thought it is a mother’s 
love.”—Marchioness de Spadara. 

“The greatest battle that ever was 

fought— 

Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the maps of the world you will find 

it not: 

It was fought by the mothers of men.” 

—Anon. 

“TI remember my mother’s prayers, and 
they have always followed me. They 
have clung to me all my life.”—Abraham 
Lincoln. 

“Every man, for the sake of the great 
blessed mother, and for the love of his 
own little mother, should handle all 
womankind gently, and hold them in all 
honor.”—Alfred Tennyson. 

“IT think it must somewhere be writ- 
ten that the virtues of the mothers shall 
be visited on their children as well as 
the sins of the fathers.”—Charles Dick- 
ens. 

“There is no velvet so soft as a moth- 
er’s lap, no rose so lovely as her smile, 
no path so flowery as that imprinted 
with her footsteps.”—Archbishop Thom- 
son. 


“God made mothers before he made 
ministers; the progress of Christ’s king- 
dom depends more upon the influence 
of faithful, wise, and pious mothers than 
upon any other human agency. My 
mother’s discipline was loving, but thor- 
ough. She never bribed me to good 
conduct with sugar plums; she praised 
every commendable deed heartily, for 
she held that an ounce of honest praise 
is often worth more than many pounds 
of punishment.”—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


* * * 


A friend asked a rich Roman matron 
to see her most precious jewels. She 
immediately gathered her _ children 
around her and said, “These are my 
jewels.” Every mother knows that these 
may be stars in her crown of rejoicing. 

* * * 


“Mother in her office holds the key 

Of the soul, and she it is who stamps 
the coin 

Of character, and makes the being 
who would be a savage 

But for the gentle teachings of a 
Christian Mother.” —Anon. 


* * * 


“A father may turn his back on his 
child, brothers and sisters may become 
inveterate enemies, husbands may desert 
their wives, wives their husbands; but 
a mother’s love endures through all; in 
good repute, in bad repute, in the face 
of the world’s condemnation, a mother 
still loves on and still hopes that her 
child may turn from his evil ways and 
repent; still she remembers the infant 
smiles that once filled her bosom with 
raptures, the merry laugh, the joyful 
shouts of his childhood, the opening 
promise of his youth; and she can never 
be brought to think him all unworthy.” 
—Washington Irving. 

* * * 


Two Sunday School boys were talking 
about the various versions of the Bible. 
One of them said, “I think I like the 
King James’ version best.” The other 
answered, “I like mother’s version best’; 
and then he said that his mother read 
and explained the Bible to him every 
day, putting it so plainly that a boy 
could not misunderstand it. Would that 
aH mothers did that! 

“My dedication to the preaching of 
the word was maternal. Mother never 
told it to the baby or the boy, but 
waited. When but eight years old I 
preached to my little sister and her dolls 
arrayed in orderly form before me. My 
sermons were Bible stories which I had 
first heard from my mother.”—G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. 


MY MOTHER 
“When at morn I first awake, 
My mother’s face I see. 
Smiling and all alight with love, 
And bending over me. 


“When the bedtime shadows fall, 
I’m, always sure of this, 
Just as I’m drifting off to dreams, 
I feel my mother’s kiss.” 
—Mary Stanhope. 
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“Daylight Projection” Helps 


you teach more Effectively 


The powerful il- 
luminating system of 
Balopticon KOSB plus 
the fact that it is placed 
behind the translucent 
screen and projects 
through it enables you 
to project in a room 
light enough for your 
students to take notes 
without eyestrain. 

The instructor faces the audience and can 
teach easily and rapidly from the projected 
illustration. Besides dispensing with an as- 
sistant, this instrument enables you to hold 
attention more closely and maintain better 
discipline. 

Standard glass slides, and_ sections of 
opaque material up to six inches square 
can be projected sharply and clearly. A 
quiet fan cools the interior of the machine. 
Opaque objects cannot be injured through 
overheating. 
Complete details on the 
several members of this 
line of Balopticon will be 
sent gladly on request. 


Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company 
694 Paul St., Rochester N.Y. 


Bausch & Lomb makes its own 
optical glass. Only B&L_ The Hall of Sciencce 


glass meets B& L standards. rete ee 6 
_ Exhibit 


MICROSCOPES : TELESCOPES: BINOCULARS 
SPECTACLE LENSES and FRAMES 
OPHTHALMIC APPARATUS SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTS 





Balopticon KOSB 











= her there the 
og Parish Paper 





SHE CAN’T GO TO CHURCH, 
BUT SHE CAN READ 


O tongue can tell the joy and com- 
N tort that comes to the hearts of the 

aged, the shut-ins and those far 
away as through a local church paper 
they get a vision of the service in the 
church, and in fancy hear the inspiring 
voice of the minister. 
No pastor can truly be a minister to his 
flock and the community without a 
parish paper—the modern means of ef- 
fectually, pleasantly and profitably reach- 
ing everybody in the community. 
If vou use our service you can make a 
parish paper a source of revenue for the 
church, rather than an expense 





The National Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send me free of charge full particulars 
and samples 
Name 
Street 
City 
C.M.:May 
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Concerning the mother of Cromwell, 
the historian writes, “No other member 
of his family, neither his wife nor his 
father, influenced him as did his mother. 
He followed her advice when young, he 
established her in the Royal Palace at 
Whitehall when he came to greatness, 
and when she died, he buried her in 
Westminster Abbey. A _ plain, robust 
character she was. She cared nothing 4 
for her  son’s’' grandeur. Her only 
thought seemed to be his welfare and 
comfort, and the honor of his name 
and reputation.” 





WHERE KINGSHIGHWAY MEETS LINDELL BLVD. 


in old ST. LO U I S MISSOURI When James A. Garfield was inaugu- 





rated into the Presidency he insisted on 
having his aged mother beside him, and 
after he had completed his address, he 
turned from the outstretched hands of 
friends and political leaders and the 
representatives of foreign courts, and 
kissed his mother and publicly acknowl- 


HOTEL CHASE is at the exact center of what is 
finest in St.Louis... in the heart of the attrac- 
tive west end.. _quickly reached from any i 
in the city... taxicabs, street cars and buses. 
a modern hostelry alive with spirit of today. 


SINGLE ROOMS . . .$3-%4-%5. . . None Higher edged his indebtedness to her for the 

DOUBLE ROOMS . . .£5-%6-87. . .None Higher great honor to which he had attained. 

Parlor, Bedroom, Bath . .#10 to $20..None Higher He said: “Mother, you have brought me 

breakfast 40+to®5e. . Lunchean Ttand'l. . Dinner and ¥3e to thls. ie hae 

ldeal for auto travelers . . . Unexcelled “Hundreds of stars in the silent sky, 
convention facilities .. .Garage. Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 


Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 

Hundreds of bees in sunny weather; 

Hundreds of dew drops to greet the 
dawn, 


Changed. the cost ..unchanged the established 
graciousness; the well-mannered service of 
Yhe CHASE. Preferred by those who know how to live. 

Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover, 


Attractive HOTEL ¢ for Permanent Guests 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 


But only one mother the wide-world 
nore’ over.” 
* * * 
J.A.HADLEY ” Ania ag? ‘ : 


“I believe I should have been swept 
away by the flood of French infidelity 
(at the period of the French Revolution. 
W. S. B.) if it had not been for one 
thing—the remembrance of the time my 
sainted mother used to make me kneel 
by her side, taking my little hands in 
hers, and cause me to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer.”’—John Randolph. 


PARED REDUCED — 


For comfort, economy and real pleasure, noth- 
ing equals travel by the great ships of the C&B 
Line. From Cleveland to Buffalo fare is now only $3.75 
one way or $6.50 round trip; week-end round trips 
only $3.75. Steamers each way leave at 9:00 P. M. 

















MUCH CHEAPER BY .BOAT 








Oxford Group Movement 
(Continued from page 434) 









How is spiritual development 
dependent on “expressional ac- 
tivity?” 

What are the various ways by 
which the Christian faith may 
be extended or propagated? 
What hazards and what advan- 
tages are involved in the meth- 

















| 
| (2 


Upper berths are now as low as $1.00; lower 
berths, $1.50; staterooms, $2.50 and $3,00. Par- 
lors, with and without bath, are proportionately 
lower. Excellent meals are offered at attractive 
prices. Ask your local tourist or ticket agent 
for C & B folders giving full detail of all tours, 
oan and services. 






































Here are the lowest, most attractive automobile 
rates ever offered. From Cleveland to Buffalo, or 
Buffalo to Cleveland, one way $3.00 or $5.00 for 
the round trip. Cars over 120 inch wheelbase 
slightly higher. Round trip tickets give option of 
either Buffalo or Pt. Stanley Division. It’s ee 
to ship yourcar than to drive it,and you save aday. 








PECIAL ic >> ALL 


These include return trips from Cleve- 
land to London, Ontario; to Buffalo; to 
Niagara Falls; to Alexandria Bay, Thou- 
san Islands; up the Saguenay River;and 
Chicago’s World’s Fair cruises; fare, 
staterooms, meals and sight-seeing trips 
included. Write for special folders on these tours 
as well as regular trips to following points—> 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Co. 
E. 9th Street Pier Cleveland, Ohio 











XPENSE JOURS 








CLEVELAND 


BUFFALO 
NIAGARA FALLS 


PORT STANLEY 


CANADA 


CEDAR POINT 
PUT-IN-BAY 


od used by Oxford Groups,- 
involving public testimony to a 
changed life? 
(3) Why is it that personal testi- 
mony, by word of mouth, may 
be an effective method of faith 
extension? 
What is the most effective way 
of witnessing to the truth and 
value of the Christian faith? 
Is it by word or by life and 
conduct? 


(4 


March 26 
V. Private devotions as a means of 
personality development. 

(1) In what do private devotions 
consist? 

(2) What effect do private devo- 
tions have upon a personality? 

(3) What dangers should be avoid- 
ed in private devotions? What 
is the effect of lingering long 
and meditatively about one’s 
reclamation from sin? 

(4) What are the best aids to pri- 
vate devotions? Of what value 
is the “quiet time” observed by 
members of Oxford Groups? 
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Lady’s Thumb 


A Sermon For Children 
By Charles B. Tupper 


names. One is Ring Neck, be- 

cause, I suppose, it has an attrac- 
tive collar-like growth at each joint. 
Another name is Lady’s Finger or more 
accurately, Lady’s Thumb, perhaps de- 
scriptive of its delicate beauty and 
charming grace. Still another name is 
English Smartweed. It is a member 
of a family which includes our com- 
mon Smart Weed and Buckwheat, so 
you see it has many relatives. 

The plant is strong and luxuriant and 
with its large leaves, numerous branches, 
and beautiful deep pink or red flow- 
ers it provides a good background for 
the less pretentious flowers. 

This particular flower came from our 
own back yard. There is quite a large 
clump of plants and they have grown 
unusually well. 

One interesting thing about them is 
that we planted none at all, and yet 


T= graceful flower has _ several 


this last spring they began to come up 
in abundance in one corner of our gar- 
den. And we have enjoyed them greatly 
all summer long. 

The secret, of course, is that our 
next door neighbor had some of them 
last year and the seeds were spread over 
onto our lot. And this year the flow- 
ers have added much to our pleasure. 

So the flowers have taught me this. 
When there are the little flowers of 
kindness, gentleness, courtesy, good 
cheer in the gardens of our lives the 
fragrance and the seeds spill over into 
our neighbors’ yards and they enjoy 
them, too. 

To be sure, weeds of ugliness will 
spread the same way, and we can’t be 
mean and deceitful and unlovely with- 
out hurting others. But what we want 
is to make our lives so beautiful that 
others will be made happy from our 
overflow. 





D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
TO FEATURE HYMN BOOKS 


The newspapers have recently carried 
the announcement of the consolidation 
of the publishing houses of D. Appleton 
and The Century Company. Both of 
these are well known American firms. 
The Appleton Company dates back to 
1825. Many famous authors appear in 
its history. They would include Dar- 
win, Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall in the 
field of science, Charles Dana in the 
field of letters and Lewis Carroll, fiction. 
The Century Company had its birth in 
1870 as a magazine publishing house. 
Its best known magazine publications 
were The Century, a journal of serious 
discussion and the youth monthly, St. 
Nicholas. 

The Century Company has had its 
contact with churches and ministers 
through its department of hymn books 
under the direction of Miss Caroline B. 
Parker. H. Augustine Smith has been 
the most prolific editor and compiler of 
the department. In quality and prestige 
the Century hymnals have probably led 
all others. It is of interest to all read- 
ers to know that this department will 
be continued under the consolidation 
with Miss Parker at its head. 


DURKIN’S A FRIEND OF PREACHERS 


J. P. Durkin of the Pittsburgh Type- 
writer & Supply Company of Pittsburgh 
1s a layman who for many years has 
Specialized in the needs and problems 
of preachers. His house specializes in 
rebuilt typewriters. Included are both 
factory and local rebuilts of the various 
makes. They give long life and the price 
is far under the list price of new ma- 
chines. 


In addition, he has personally devel- 
oped many types of duplicating ma- 
chines. His latest is a low priced outfit 
which will do the general work of the 
church and minister at a very small in- 
vestment. It is announced in the adver- 
tising pages of this issue. 

About anything needed in the line of 
typewriting and mimeographing material 
can be secured from his house. We note 
that he handles typewriter ribbons, pa- 
per, stencils, stylus pencils, the excel- 
loscope for illustrating mimeographing, 
wire screen for shading, books of illus- 
trations for tracing, ink brushes, com- 
position duplicators and other items. He 
is equipped to give a rapid service to 
those who order by mail. We think, al- 
so, that when you get stuck with some 
special problem in mimeographing he 
would be:glad to answer your inquiries 
and give you helpful advice. 

Preachers should make the acquaint- 
ance of this man. 


LIVING WITHOUT FEAR 


I suspect that when one sees that he 
can receive what life has to give to him 
without being entangled in the desire 
to dominate and own, when he has 
opened to him thus a well-spring of joy 
which seems inexhaustible, these fears 
grow less. The possibilities of pain, of 
poverty, and of failure do not frighten 
him as they did. 

And we all see those from whose lives 
these fears seem to have gone almost 
entirely. Take Gandhi, for instance. I 
saw a cartoon the other day which rep- 
resented Britain as a lion and Gandhi 
as a mouse sitting on a leaf. The lion 
has made every effort to step on the 
mouse, to obliterate him. But in vain. 
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Summertime Money Help 


By Our Popular, Convenient, Inexpensive 
DIME INLAY METHOD 
‘| Choose From this List 


Dollar in Dimes 
Collects Ten Dimes. 


YY Shake-A-Tree Dime 
Mes Yyy Collector —Collects 
YY Twenty Dimes. 
“jy 
Dime Gleaner — Col- 
lects Fifty Dimes, 





4 
%.| 





Combination Coin 
Album—Collects 20 
Dimes, 10 Nickels 
and 10 Quarters. 














Distribute in June for Recall in September 
Send for Samples and Prices 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 


296 Broadway _ Dept. 2 New York 











IN PHELARBDELERIA 





One finds at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, a combination much 
sought for by travellers;—a 
modern hotel, world-famous for 
its distinguished hospitality— 
that islocatedin the center of the 
club, bank, theatre and retail 
district and close to all impor- 
tant transportation lines. Rates 
consistent with present times. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


CiaupeE H. Bennett, Gen. Mgr. 




















Complete 
y Rebuilt 


1 
und 


MOVIE SUPPLY COMPANY 
$44 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








The mouse is apparently helpless before 
the lion, and yet the lion cannot touch 
him. Why? Because you reach men to 
coerce them through their fears. And 
Gandhi is not afraid. He is not afraid 
because he has found life, joy and power 
within. They do not belong to the world 
of his possessions. They are a part of 
him. Other men have power. Gandhi 
is power. 

Justin Wroe Nixon in The Moral Crisis 
in Christianity; Harper & Brothers. 


THREE SHIPS 


I saw three ships come sailing in, 
So fair at close of day; 
Stewardship and Fellowship, 
And Worship led the way. 


And what rare gifts were in them, 
Beneath the sunlight sifting, 

The sacrificial gifts and prayers 
Of Living, Loving, Lifting. 


Dear God, the Father of us all, 
Increase our gifts we pray, 
Till every nation in the world 
Shall bow beneath Christ’s sway. 
—Author Unknown. 
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Illustrate Your Talk 


with the use of the Balopticon 





URM BALOPTICON 


screen of all 
photographs, 
Any picture 


Permits the presentation on the 

kinds of opaque objects, postcards, 
pages from books, and lantern slides. 
whether black and white or colored can be 
projected successfully with this projector. Every 
tint and detail appears on the screen as in the 
original. 


LRM Balopticon, for postcards, photographs, 


mand tet SI ge $110.00 
ERM Balopticon for postcards and photo- 
re a ee $ 75.00 


Write for Special Church Offer 


Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc. 


Motion Picture, Stereopticon and 
Stage Lighting Equipment 


918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 














Chureh Furniture 


is a safe and profitable 
place to put church 
funds. Pays big divi- 
dends in greater interest 
and new members. Write 
us about your require- 
ments. We are manufac- 
turers and sell direct 
to churches. Fine cata- 
log free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1163 South Fourth St. 
Greenville, Illinois 


ulpit GOWNS 
Pulpit 
Draperies, Hangings, etc. Fine 
materials, beautiful work, 


low prices. State 
Catalog and sam- 








pleasingly 
your needs. 
ples free. 
DeMoulin Bros. 
1161 S. 4th St., Greenville, Tl. 


& Co. 























‘ M 14 
J 7 4 

Mother’s Day. May IL- 
requires an invitation to honor mother by attend- 
ing church services and a souvenir for all mothers 
in attendance. Write for free samples of Mother's 
Day items. 
At commencement time have you often wished for 
an acknowledgement to send to school graduates 
from your congregation? Our new folder, “For 
Your Journey Through Life,’ has been designed 
to fill this need. Request sample. 
in your church? 
will point the 


The 


way. 


Can you use more money 
MILE OF COINS plan 
Write for details. 


The Woolverton Printing Company 


Cedar Falls, lowa 
Mention Church Management. 














CCORDING to a news item from a 
A pour which does our thinking 


and voting for us, the Hymn So- 





| ciety, a self-appointed and _ self-per- 
| petuating organization, has dulled its 
| spear upon the “Rock of Ages.” 

Is Rock of Ages a Christian hymn? 
While a host stands in “tumultuous sil- 
ence” at the audacity of the question, 
there rises a weak and feeble “No” from 
those stupendous minds of whom Job 
said, “Doubtless ye are the people and 
wisdom shall perish with you.” From 
another source comes a mighty thunder 
echoing and re-echoing down the corri- 
dors of time that is past, that now is 


and, reaching out to eternity, cries, 
“Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me.” 
What is a Christian hymn? The 


definition approved and adopted by the 
Society is as follows: 

“A Christian hymn is a lyric poem, 
devotional in spirit and reverent in 
tone, which is designed to be sung 
and which expresses the worshiper’s 
attitude toward God, or God’s pur- 
pose in human life.” 

If this be true the Jews have been 
singing Christian hymns for more than 
five thousand years but never knew it. 
(Except the term “lyric poem’). Any 
lyric poem sung by those who worship 
God is a Christian hymn. Belief in 
Jesus the Christ, is apparently not es- 
sential. 

The trend of modern thought, so far 
as certain writers is concerned, is to- 
ward the elimination of Jesus from the 
heart and mind of youth; to make of 
him another Mahomet, Buddha or Con- 
fucius; to thrust them at once into the 
immediate presence of the Almighty 
“head first,’ not “heart first,” despite 
the fact that there are three times as 
many references, in the Bible, to the 
heart as to the head. 

Whatever definition may be accepted, 
the fact remains that a modern hymn is 
best described as a lyric poem profound 
in thought which may say nothing posi- 
tive and lead nowhere, set to an exercise 
in counterpoint not easily sung, but 
which bears “our” Imprimatur; a dif- 
ficult contrapuntal composition with 
vocal accompaniment. 





Is Rock Of Ages A Christian 
Hymn? 


The following is suggested: A hymn is 
a lyric poem which lifts man up to God, 
set to music easily sung in unison. 

The bone of contention, however, is 
not the Church Hymn but the Gospel 
song, the object of which is, or should 
be, to bring Jesus Christ down to man 
who, by Him, is lifted up to God. 

“No man cometh unto the Father but 
by me.” By the use of the Gospel song 
we are brought into a fellowship that 
is real; it is close; it is vital. We feel 
that the humanity of Jesus embraces 
ours. His love touches the muted strings 
of life and all our varied emotions find 
expression in a song which brings Jesus 
into hearts and lives; by Him, through 
Him we are brought to the Father, God 
“1 am the Way—.” 


Many Gospel songs, so called, should. 
not have been printed; the same applies 
to Hymns many of which have been dis- 
carded for excellent reasons. The ob- 
jections to Rock of Ages are scarcely 
worth notice. 

Perhaps what is needed is more im- 
agination and less erudition; more heart, 
less head; more Christian education, less 
religious education and more of Jesus 
and His Gospel in our hymnals. (This 
statement will be supported when a cer- 
tain Hymnal is issued, in a year or so, 
by one of our largest denominations). 


Let there be less partisan adherence to 
a theory and more of an intelligent and 
spiritually directed search for the truth 
in the question as to what shall be sung 
by Christians, especially the youth of 
our Churches and Schools. 
—C. Austin Miles. 
——_9——___— 


Prayer will make a man cease from 
sin, or sin will entice a man to cease 
from prayer—John Bunyan. 

+ * + 
For all thy rankling doubts so sore, 

Love thou thy Saviour still, 

Him for thy Lord and God adore, 

And ever do his will. 

Though vexing thoughts may seem to 
last 

Let not thy soul be quite o’ercast; 

Soon will he show thee all his wounds, 
and say, 

“Long have I known thy name—know 
thou my face alway.” 

—John Keble. 
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Classified For Sale and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this Department: 


Five cents per word; 


Address Classified Department 


minimum charge, 75 cents 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Auditorium Bldg., Cleveland, O. 




















You may know frem experience that it is not 
wise to let mechanics of doubtful ability ex- 
riment with your typewriter. We enjoy the 
ivilege of rebuilding contracts with some of 

nation’s largest organizations because of 
se two facts: our work has proven satisfac- 
tory as compared with the best rebuilders in 
the country; our location in a small village 
midway between New York and Chicago permits 
us to do the highest class work at the most rea- 
onable price. We offer for sale Underwoods, 
Woodstocks, Royal Electrites, L. G. Smiths and 
Remingtons at attractive prices. Price list on 
equest Mason Typewriter Exchange, Almond, 
New York. 





Make your own products. Make—sell them 
yourself, employ agents Trade secrets and 
yrrmulas; toilet articles; soaps; household reme- 
dies, etc. Perry L. Wolf, New Castle, Indiana. 


Lest We Forget. A World Peace Drama for 

hurch. By Harold E. Carlson. Appeared 

n the October 1932 issue of Church Manage- 

ment. Suitable for Memorial Day. Single 

copies ten cents; three for a quarter. Church 

World Press, Inc., Auditorium Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


New Handbook of All Denominations by M. 
Phel an 1930 edition Contains 314 pages of 
ital statistics and informative material of all 

denominations in America. Publisher’s 
price $1.75. Few copies left. Thirty-five cents 
postpaid. Church World Press, Inc., Auditorium 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Church Printing Supplies. Send stamps for 
postage and we shall be glad to send you sam- 
ples of bulletins, cards, programs, etc., used by 
churches and ministers, which have come to us. 
Church Management, Auditorium Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

“First Quality Duplicator Supplies for Every 

nown duplicator—we specialize in this service 

Stencils, Inks, Ink Pads, Tracing Plates, Sig- 
nature Plates, Music Rule and Shading Styli, 
Duplicator Rebuilding, New Duplicators, $29.50; 
Rebuilt Duplicators, also typewriters of any 
make, shipped anywhere. Church discount on 
supply orders. All merchandise guaranteed. 
Mason Typewriter Exchange, Almond, N. Y. 





Wedding Books—Marriage Certificates. Sam- 
ples sent for examination. Prices from 10 cents 
to 85 cents. 20 styles from which to choose. 
Leather, Mocotan, Fabrekoid, Vellum art cover 
stock. Latest styles. Ask for cuts and prices 
from which to make selection for samples. Par- 
agon Publishing Company, Lexington, Kentucky. 





PULPITS: CHAIRS: PEWS 
COMPLETE SETS 
DIRECT FACTORY PRICES 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 


J.P.REDINGTON & C& 


DEPARTMENT -B- SCRANTON, PA. 

















More Useful than a Commentary 
The Parallel New Testament 
The Moffatt and King James Versions 
$1.00 postpaid 
Church World Press, Inc. 
Auditorium Building Cleveland, Ohio 


A Selected List of Religious Dramas, endorsed 
by the Religious Drama Guild—a _ twelve-page 
booklet—ten cents per copy. Church World 
Press, Inc., 406 Auditorium Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





Special Sermon Subjects prepared for busy 
Pastors. Original requirements followed; prompt 
service. Author’s Research Bureau, 516 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 





Standard Stereopticon Slides: If your church, 
school, lodge or home uses Slides at all, I am 
sure my supply would interest you. Just drop 
me a card and I will gladly send you catalogue 
and list Rev. Willis P. Hume, Oberlin, Ohio. 





“The World’s Greatest Passion Play,’’ depict- 
ing the entire Story of the life of CHRIST. 
This Crowning Achievement is more elaborate 
than the OBERAMMERGAU Stage Play, com- 
plete story in 5 Reels. (NEW) 16 MM. Safety 
Film. Religious! Soui-Stirring! Heart-Reaching! 
Rent or Purchase. Write—Hemenway Film Co., 
37 Church St., Boston, Mass. 





My Faith in Immortality, by Wuliam E. Bar- 
ton, famous author of ‘‘The Life of Abraham 
Lincoln.”” This is a Bobbs-Merrill book which 
has sold at several times this price. Now 
offered at one dollar per copy, postpaid. Church 
World Press, Inc., Auditorium Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 








| Church Workers’ Exchange 


A minister having successful experience as 
organist, choir director, Director of Religious 
Education, and church financial executive is 
open for engagements. His tried ability to suc- 
cessfully carry these three departments of church 
activity will be invaluable in promoting the 
ministries of music, education and finance with 
greater efficiency and economy. Address ‘M”’ 
Church Management, Auditorium Building, 











Cleveland, Ohio. 


Clean, sanitary. d $6.60 for 36 
crystal glasses. Extra glasses $1. 00 ¢ y wend Collection 
Plates $1.75 up. Pastor’s Outfits. Write for SPECIAL 
OFFER. Folder free. 70,000 churches now use. 


Thomas Communion Service Co., Box 540 Lima, Ohio 

















FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


cause large numbers of wrecked marriages. 

Are you, as a minister, helping young people 

start right? ‘Family Finances For Newlyweds” 

is designed for this purpose. Endorsed by 

bankers and counsellors of youth. 3-cent stamp 

brings sample; 15 copies for dollar bill. 
Address the author 


REV. CECIL E. HAWORTH 


652 No. C St. Oskaloosa, Iowa 
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25,000 CHURCHES USE 


OSTERMOOR || 





CUSHIONS. 


UILT — NOT-STUFFED. 

ere Booklet and Samples Free 
Old Cushions renovated and recovered equal tonew 
Ostermoor & Co.,Inc., 116 Elizabeth St .N.Y.,.Dept G 














Embroidered Pulpit 
Hangings, Bookmarkers, 
Fabrics, etc. 





Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for Half a Century 


Cox Sons & Vining, Inc. 


131-133 East 23rd Street NEW YORK 














} Hangings-Ornaments-Fringes- 
“Furnishings and Supplies: 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 











A Whole Year for $1.00 
‘THE ILLUSTRATOR 


makes Sunday-school teaching a pleasure! 
Kk2 Write for Special Introductory Prices 
for Sunday Schools 


THE ILLUSTRATOR, 158 Fifth Ave., New York 














M&M Chapels 
Chapels 
SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
Send for free CATALOG, Today 


Mershon & Morley Co. 


29 Main Street Saginaw, Michigan 











OMMUNION WARE OF QUALITY 


In Aluminum or Silver Plate 
BEST MATERIALS - LOWEST PRICES 
FINEST WORKMANSHIP 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL : COMMUNION N SERVICE CO. 


ROOM 362 1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA.PA 











Central University 


Correspondence School Established 1896. 
Offers 350 standard courses, College and 
Theological, leading to Undergraduate and 
Graduate degrees. Reasonable fees. Strong 
Faculty. Individual Instruction. Address 

CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, Dept. C. 
Irvington Station 








Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A 


























. ASK DR. BEAVEN ° 

















Can you tell me whether, in Baptist 
churches, it is the custom to elect dea- 
cons for a period of years, or for life? 


The older custom, and the custom still 
in some smaller churches, I think, is to 
elect deacons for life, but I do not be- 
lieve that this has ever been a uni- 
versal practice. Much the better way, 
and far the more usual way, is to elect 
them for a term of years. Ordinarily 
three years is the period. The deacons 
are divided into three classes, one-third 
of the entire group being elected each 
year. 

In addition to this, a great many 
churches now are adding the custom of 
providing that no deacon shall succeed 
himself until after the expiration of a 
year following a three-year term. The 
object of this is to make it possible to 
introduce easily new blood into the 
diaconate. Where certain men go out 
of office in a group, it is almost im- 
possible to put some of them back with- 
out putting them all back. If this is 
not done, there is such a vivid distinc- 
tion made as to cause a good deal of 
hard feeling. If that group of men, 
however, is out of office for a year, then 
those who are particularly competent 
can be put back, while those who are 
not competent can be left off. 

In churches which desire to have a 
life deacon, it is entirely possible to cre- 
ate that position as a special member 
of the Board of Deacons, and elect some 
man worthy of particular honor to the 
life-diaconate. This can be done, even 
though most of the men are elected to 
the office for a three-year term. 


I notice in one of your books that you 
advocate the three-period plan of re- 
ligious education. We have been trying 
out a two-period plan, with combined 
worship for all at the beginning, fol- 
lowed by the sermon period for the 
older people and the class-room work 
for the younger children. Will you give 
me your comments upon our plan, as 
contrasted with the one you suggest. 


It should be understood that in our 
three-period plan we did not attempt to 
abbreviate the time which we gave for 
religious educational work on Sunday; 
in fact, we started with the idea of 
getting more rather than less out of 
that one day of the week. Previously we 
had begun our church service at ten- 
thirty and closed the Sunday school at 
one o’clock. Our combined session did 
not abbreviate the time, but, we felt, 
put far richer content into that same 
time. The two-session plan usually 
looks toward shortening the time that 
the people are in church. Many people 
feel that this is a great advantage. I 
have never felt that it necessarily is so. 
In general, I have felt that so long as we 
made the service interesting and useful, 
simply to cut it down in time did not 
gain anything. I have always proceeded 
upon the basis that, having invested as 
much money in its plant as it has done, 
the church should develop its program 
in such a way as to use that plant as 
much as possible rather than as little 
as possible. I have also proceeded upon 
the theory that if Sunday is a day set 
aside for the culture of the soul, our 
problem was the largest use of the day 
for the accomplishing of that result, 
rather than the least possible use. So 
that I have not been very sympathetic, 
in general, with the program which les- 
sened the religious educational work of 
the day. 

I frankly recognize that it is not al- 
ways possible to get people to stay for 
a full three-session plan such as the one 
I described in my book; but my observa- 
tion was, that while some people would 
not, many more people would stay than 
had previously come to our religious ed- 
ucational program before we put upon 
it the emphasis that was involved in 
our three-session plan. 

It would look to me also that in a 
two-session plan you would hardly have 
any place for your adult classes. 


I can get out only a handful of people 
for attendance at prayer meeting. I 
have tried all sorts of things but none 
of them work. My town is full of clubs 
and bridge parties, and my best people 


are in them. Can you suggest any way 
out? 

The failure of a prayer meeting may 
of course be simply the evidence of 
people’s lack of interest in the things 
for which it stands. It of course is 
the easy and natural assumption that 
that is the reason it fails. But even 
if this assumption is correct, it solves 
nothing; it only indicates a bigger task. 

Is it conceivable that you have set 
up your mid-week evening program 
with too small an appeal; that is, one 
that would appeal to too small a group, 
or one that affects too small a section 
of the lives of those you might reach? 

We can learn something from the 
“children of darkness.” The movie man- 
ager plans his program so that many 
different kinds of tastes will be satis- 
fied with some part of what he of- 
fers. Good music—jazz music—excite- 
ment—thrill—emotion—something funny 
—something sad—all these appear in 
one program. 

I recall that a survey taken of the 
people in my parish showed, for instance, 
that fellowship, instruction and devo- 
tion should and could well be combined 
in an evening’s program for the mid- 
week. 

I would suggest also as possible hints 
that might prove workable: Could you 
set up a series of Wednesday nights (if 
that is your regular meeting night) 
where different groups of the church 
took charge and participated? Let the 
young people, for example, dramatize a 
Bible story or a missionary scene. Let 
the men bring in a speaker. Let the 
women present a pageant. Have some 
evenings with an illustrated mission- 
ary address. If a series of this kind, 
lasting, say, six weeks in the spring or 
the fall, could be run, possibly with a 
supper, it might get the mid-week pro- 
gram into the consciousness of the peo- 
ple. Then each night have also your 
devotional period and a short instruc- 
tional time, so that different wants 
would be supplied in the same way. 
Using such a series as a head-liner, you 
might be able to follow with less spec- 
tacular but just as useful and well bal- 
anced programs 
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J" CHURCH ENVELOPES 


HURCH envelopes have always worked under a handicap. Reposing all the week in an 
obscure drawer, they were expected to jump out each Sunday, like a Jack-in-the-Box, and 
remind the contributor of his church. ‘That they worked so well is a testimony to the sound- 
ness of the envelope idea. 
Now the handicap is removed. Homilopes in their new Treasure Chest “Calendar” Carton 
are not only a package of intriguing, illustrated church envelopes but are, in addition, a handy, 
ornamental desk calendar. The new package, always in sight, stays in mind. The messages 
have new opportunities to impress the contributor, to “sell” him on the work of his church. 
In order to keep the calendar up-to-date one must use the envelope each Sunday! 
Cartons of the Treasure Chest design are supplied with all our envelope sets, whether blank- 
back or Homilopes. Only Homilopes, however, have the easel-back, desk-pad, “Calendar” 
Carton—a feature which increases their effectiveness and brings a striking new appeal never 
to be found in ordinary collection envelopes, no matter how physically attractive they may be. 


THE DUPLEX ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Largest makers of Duplex and Single Envelopes in the world. Originators of the Duplex Envelope 
and every important improvement in the envelope system 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Remember, you can buy our product from no one but us. We have no agents or licensees. 
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